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THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND PUBLIC SUPPORT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Nationa Porrcy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, Mundt, and Javits. 

Also present : Senator Clark. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Brewster C. Denny, and Howard E. Haugerud, professional 
staff members; and Edmund EK. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator JAcKson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery is continuing 
today its series of hearings on the organization of our Government to 
meet the challenge of wor Id communism and the building of a peac ‘eful 
world order. We are seeking advice and counsel on three main ques- 
tions: Is our Government now effectively organized to identify the 
critical issues facing our Nation, and to prepare wise policies to meet 
these issues? Is our Government well organized to coordinate the 
political, economic, military, and other related elements of policy ? 
What constructive reforms might be suggested ? 

Our work is a study, not an investigation. The subcommittee takes 
pride in its effort to conduct the study on an objective nonpartisan 
basis. It is our privilege today to hear testimony from Mr. Henry 
Robinson Luce, editor in chief, Time, Life, and Fortune publications 
which have played a large part over the years in keeping the American 
people infor med on public affairs. Iam sure that everyone is familiar 
with the series of articles recently published by Life on our national 
purpose, which has been helpful in alerting the country to the chal- 
lenge of the sixties. 

Mr. Luce has served as a member of the overall panel of the 
special studies project of the Rockefeller Bros. Fund, whose reports 
on international security, the military aspect, and on the midcentury 
challenge to U.S. foreign policy have contributed much to our under- 
standing of America’s world position. 

Mr. Luce, on behalf of the committee, I take great pleasure in wel- 
coming you here this morning. 

I believe you have a prepared statement, and you may now proceed 
in your own way. 

911 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY R. LUCE, EDITOR IN CHIEF, TIME, LIFE, 
AND FORTUNE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Luce. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the honor of your invita. 
tion. You have undertaken a most important task and all your 
witnesses will surely join in deep good wishes for the success of you 
committee’s work. 

Your staff director, Mr. Mansfield, has been most helpful in giving 
me a list of questions to which this committee would like to have such 
answers as I can give. From Mr. Mansfield’s questions and from your 
letter, Senator Jackson, I understand that the business of this com. 
mittee is to consider how the Government of the United States can ba 
better organized to carry out the national purpose. The basic ques. 
tion concerns national purpose. Once it is clearly established what 
the national purpose is, then means to carry it out can be more readily 
devised, and men and resources can be dyn: umically mobilized. 

Mr. Mansfield’s first question to me is as follows: 

Do we, as a people, now have a clear understanding and consensus about our 
national purpose? 

With your permission, I should like to concentrate mainly on this 
question, believing that a serious effort to answer this first’ question 
will indicate whatever answers I can give to the other questions, 

For some time there has been a growing demand for definitions of 
our national purpose. All kinds of study groups and committees, of- 
ficial and unoflicial, have been formed to seek the answers. So far 
it has seemed that all this earnest talk and thought has produced no 
results. So it seems—but I do not believe that is strictly true. I be- 
lieve that something very important has been going on in America, 
that some results are already visible and that greater results will soon 
be evident. So the first part of my answer to Mr. Mansfield’s question 
is: No, we as a people do not have a sufficiently clear consensus about 
our national purpose—but we are proceeding rapidly to get it. 

What is the American national purpose? In my view, the United 
States was founded for a purpose, and it can endure only so long as 
that purpose is its highest law. The founding purpose of the United 
States was to make men free, and to enable them to be free and to 
preach the gospel of freedom to themselves and to all men. That pur- 
pose has withstood all manner of trial and tribulation, stress and 
strain. It is still our purpose. Our task now is to reassert that pur- 
pose by our own actions in our own time so it may continue in the lives 
of our children and their children through unimaginable changes in 
the circumstances of human life. 

You will agree, I am sure, that freedom becomes a reality in the 
political order only when it is tied to law and to justice. Thus, t the 
national purpose of the United States is properly stated only in terms 
of the very largest concepts known to political man. The two noblest 
and most inclusive concepts are freedom and justice—or freedom and 
order, or freedom under law. 

Many influences have been at work in western civilization in recent 
years to cast doubt upon and to undermine these concepts and indeed 
all nonmaterialistic concepts. Much of latter-day philosophy and 
literature has tended to say that human life has no special or reliable 
meaning. The present quest for a sense of national purpose itself 
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signifies that the true nature of man is asserting itself against the 
Jong rule of the fashion of cynicism and materialism. 

The affirmation of the profoundest principles of human life does 
not, however, relieve us of the need to define immediate tasks and 

als. On the contrary, the effective affirmation of the most profound 

oes hand in hand with an urgent desire to see what practical things 

have to be done now, and a will to do them. In Professor Toynbee’s 
famous formulation, human life consists of challenge and response. 
The challenge must be seen in its full height and depth, and the re- 
sponse must be made accordingly. But also, at any given time in a 
nation’s history, the challenge must be defined in simple, popular terms. 
The challenge to America, and therefore to freedom and justice—the 
challenge, most simply yet truly stated, is organized armed commu- 
nism. And the simplest, yet true, statement of our immediate national 
purpose is the reduction of organized communism as a threat to 
America. 

The question can be asked, quite properly, whether such a purpose 
would lead to war. We are all of us united in hoping not so; but we 
are likely to fail in any and every American purpose unless at all 
times we are prepared for war, not only in military posture but also 
inour minds and wills. 

While striving with all intelligence to avoid the arbitrament of war, 
we fight what has long since come to be called the cold war. 

It is in relation to the cold war that our sense of national purpose 
can be most sharply defined and will be most profoundly tested. 

What should be our purpose in the cold war? Very simple: we must 
win it, and the sooner the better. 

Life has just concluded a series of nine articles on the national pur- 
pose. Each article made a valuable contribution to our present con- 
cern; perhaps the most specific statement of national purpose was 
made by Gen. David Sarnoff. He said that we must decide to win the 
cold war. There must be, said General Sarnoff, “an unequivocal de- 
cision to fight the so-called cold war with a will and on a scale for com- 
plete victory.” And furthermore, the news of this decision must be 
plainly told to the whole world. 

Further quoting General Sarnoff: 

Our message to humankind must be that America has decided, irrevocably, 
to win the cold war and thereby to cancel out the destructive power of Soviet- 
based communism * * * 

The great decision, once made and communicated to all concerned, will dictate 
its appropriate program of policy and action. 

Gentlemen, I hope that this decision will be sweated out in the 
forthcoming presidential campaign. If so, the campaign will be one 
of the two or three most vital—and most truly American—campaigns 
in our history. This sweating-out process is one for our leaders and 
for all the people. Many political leaders have already made clear 
their sense of grave responsibility to keep this issue clear—unclouded 
by the commonplace appeal to lower motives of pocketbooks and pres- 
sure groups. We, the people, have the grave responsibility—now or 
never—to put the national interest ahead of our self-desires and group 
prejudices. 

Leaders and thoughtful people realize that a decision to win the 
cold war involves enormous risks. It involves, indeed, the greatest 
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foreseeable risk of total war. The nearer we come to winning the 
cold war, the greater the risk of hot war. So long as we are only half. 
hearted about the cold war, there is no reason why Soviet communis, 
should turn to total war. But when they see they are losing the col 
war, then Soviet communism may face the choice of war or disinte. 
gration. 

There are those who say that we should never present our enemies 
with so hard a choice. Perhaps they are right. Let us by all means 
agree that sound international politics includes the building of silyep 
bridges for a beaten enemy, that it is not for men to demand un- 
conditional surrender of the devil, and that the war aims of a Civilized 
nation must be limited aims. Accordingly, let me suggest limited 
aims, 

A minimum definition of victory in the cold war would be: to seyer 
the state power of Russia and Red China from the mission of their 
present Communist rulers to communize the world. 

In other words, as Lincoln said about slavery, communism must be 
so stopped from spreading that men can confidently foresee jts 
withering away. That is a limited war aim. It would be quite q 
victory. Certainly it will not be achieved by our being only half. 
hearted about the cold war. It is quite a different aim from Waiting 
like Micawber for a happier turn in human affairs. That course | 
believe would be in the highest degree irresponsible, and probably 
fatal to the United States and the cause for which it lives. 

In any case, we must be prepared for total war. Are we? In my 
opinion, no. In saying we are not prepared, I do not have in mind 
primarily the problems of weaponry or military budget. T have in 
mind primarily the physical defense and protection of the people 
and the land of America. I have in mind civil defense and, specifi- 
cally, shelters. We believe we will not strike the first blow in nuclear 
warfare. Therefore we must be prepared to receive it. We are not 
now so prepared, 

No one knows how many millions of dead and wounded we gan 
afford and still have a nation. But anyone with the least common. 
sense must recognize that a difference of 50 million dead, more or less, 
is likely to make the difference between the survival or disappearance 
of the United States as a nation. Therefore, it is shocking that the 
Federal Government announces to the people that it will be able to 
do nothing to protect their lives for several weeks after the opening 
of hostilities. 

The determination to build shelters and thus to lessen the real 
danger of the annihilation of the American people will be the clear- 
est sign that the leaders and Government of the United States have 
decided to win the cold war. Far from being a sign of cowardice, it 
will be a sign of courageous realism. 

Having firmly decided to win the cold war, how do we go about it! 
We may continue to do what we are doing—only bigger and better. 
Economic aid is one obvious tool. There may be a need to give more 
economic aid, but in any case much more can be done to stimulate 
the normal processes of free enterprise and free trade. To this end 
there are many practical proposals such as the one made by Hermann 
J. Abs, the leading banker of Germany, and which he calls a Magna 
Carta of worldwide trade and investment. 
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Great though the opportunities are in the economic field, there is 
another subject which is even more urgently in need of full discussion. 
That is the political aspect of our wor “ldw ide efforts. Good economics 
is indeed a help toward establishing a good political order. But the 
hard fact we must face is that polities is more important than eco- 
nomics—and much harder to deal with. 

When one nation concerns itself with the political condition of an- 
other nation, that is commonly called “interference in internal affairs 
and officials seem to be required to be piously against it. This, I sug- 
gest, is the major hypocrisy of contemporary world politics. The 
plain fact is that every ni ution which exerts any influence at all i is in- 
Soden in the internal affairs of other n: nen seh every nation, 
no matter how small, does exert some influence. I do not know what 
phrases or formulas statesmen may devise to rid themselves of the 
polite anachronisms which they now exchange. I do know that we 
would do well to get out from under this total unrealism, this childish 
pommnee. t ; Le. : 

We can begin by seeing what are our objectives in the cold war. One 
objective, as hs is been said. is to reduce the threat of organized com- 
munism. If this is described as a negative aim, it is no less valid. Yet 
we all realize that you can’t beat something with nothing. If we do 
not want Communist governments or Communist chaos to prevail, 
then what do we provide in its place ? 

This question challenges all of us and requires me today to attempt 
to state the positive national purpose of the United States in world 
affairs. Our national purpose must be to promote, by every honest 
means, the establishment of constitutional governments—that is, gov- 
ernments which respond to man’s dream of freedom by giving him 
freedom under law. In 1917, President Wilson expressed this purpose 
by saying we must make the world safe for democracy. For me, that 
is still the best. one- phrase definition of our national purpose. But I 
would add the correlative: We must make democracy safe for the 
world. Democracy becomes actual only when it exists in and through 
constitutional governments. 

Experts seem to agree that many of the existing nations of the 
world are not ready or able to establish stable constitutional govern- 
ments. Indeed, only a very few of the nations of the world have a 
background of history and tradition conducive to constitutional gov- 
ernment. Most nations lack many other attributes, too. They lack 
current experience, they lack competent personnel, in many instances 
they are dangerously divided within themselves. All of this under- 
lines the vastness and extraordinary difficulties of our task. The task 
nevertheless is there and we must undertake it—to promote and sup- 
port constitutional governments. 

There is one step we can take which will greatly improve the chance 
for the development of constitutional gover nments in dozens of coun- 
tries. That is, the advancement of the rule of law in international 
affairs. The United States ought to take the lead in strengthening 
what law there is and in m: aking more law by all the ways by which 
international law is made, including treaties and arbitration agree- 
ments covering all manner of subjec ts. 

By advancing the rule of law in international affairs, we bind more 
and more nations, ourselves included, to a framework of law. Many 
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leading men in many nations are ready to join with us in the advance. 
ment of the rule of law. A sense of law is far more widespread thay 
an understanding of the proper uses of freedom. 

I believe that vigorous leadership in this field would, in the next 5 
years, meet with far greater response than can now be easily conceived 
It involves a tremendous amount of work by the lawyers of the world. 
by the foreign offices of the world and by other agencies. But the 
work is ready to be done. 

First steps must be taken. For us, the first step is to repeal the 
Connally amendment concerning the World Court. Many people who 
desire strong, farsighted leadership by the United States in world 
affairs were deeply disappointed that the Senate of the United States 
did not choose to act on this vital matter at this session. 

I assume that the Connally amendment will be repealed at the next 
session, and I also assume that the next President of the United States 
will make his major theme and insistent purpose in world affairs the 
advancement of the rule of law. To this end he will surely receive 
the creative collaboration of the Senate of the United States. I make 
these assumptions because the logic of the world situation demands 
them and because I believe the leaders of the United States are capable 
of that degree of vision without which any nation perishes—especially 
ours. 

The essential part of the vision of the future which needs to be 
stressed is that of the so-called free world becoming more and more 
bound together by respect for law and by strenuous efforts to develop 
it creatively. Within a framework of international law, including 
regional law, the nations of the world will have a better chance to 
work out constitutional governments wherein the rights of individuals 
are honored and through which arrogant sovereignties are curbed by 
mutual and healthy respect for other sovereignties under law. 

You gentlemen who are concerned day by day with such matters as 
the conquest of space have a close and constant awareness of the tre- 
mendous changes so rapidly occurring in the circumstances of human 
life. In our present state of knowledge there is only one form of 
government under which men may follow the beckonings of scientific 
truth wherever it may lead, and at the same time maintain those roots 
of basic principle without which humanity is dehumanized. That 
form of government is constitutional government, guaranteeing free- 
dom under law. This form of government has room for much varia- 
tion of style and manner but its basic characteristics are unmistakable. 
The promotion of constitutional governments throughout the world is 
therefore our principal business in the world. By our successful 
progress toward this goal, we shall win the cold war. And we shall 
vindicate by our actions in our time all that has been so deeply hoped 
and expected of America. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Luce, may I express my appreciation and 
that of the committee for your fine statement. I would like to ask 
a few questions before turning to my colleagues. 

First, in your judgment, Mr. Luce, are we gaining or losing, that 
is, overall, in the contest with world communism? If in your view 
we are in any respects losing, what is the single most important weak- 
ness in our effort?’ When I say our effort, I mean the effort of the 
United States and its allies. 
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Mr. Luce. In many respects one sees gains. For example, there has 
heen in many parts of the world a tremendous gain in the economic 
situation. Notably Europe, but also elsewhere. Economic gain we 
ielieve strengthens constitutional governments. So that is to the 
aod. On the whole I would say that we are gaining, even though 
some of the aspects of gain seem to be rather painful. For example, 
when you have an upset in a government as they had in Turkey a 
few weeks ago, is that a gain or loss? 

It would seem to me that is a situation where the people of Turkey 
are probably moving in the right direction, toward a better constitu- 
tional government. It is hard to estimate these things, because it 
depends upon your evaluation of each particular event. On the 
whole I think we are gaining, but not gaining rapidly enough. 

Senator Jackson. There are other areas, such as Latin America, 
where the situation is rather difficult. Would you say that Africa 
isa great new theater of the contest now? 

Mr. Luce. A new theater that we are hardly acquainted with. 
Nobody has had much experience, including the Africans themselves, 
who have had very little experience of how they will do in their efforts 
to develop good governments. 

Senator Jackson. I am sure all my colleagues would join with me 
in complimenting you and your associates, Mr. Luce, for the series 
of articles you just concluded on national purpose. It has always 
seemed to me that our American press bears a tremendous responsi- 
bility in helping to generate public support for a wise national secu- 
rity policy. Have you any suggestions as to how our press and all 
other information media could be more effective in this vital area? 
When one makes a speech on the threat that we face, people always 
ask, “What can we do?” This is what they ask us in political life. 

Now, I want to ask you what you think that the responsible press 
of America can do to better enlighten our people in this broad area 
of challenge ? 

Mr. Luce. I understand the question very well. I think when an 
editor or publisher is asked to say what the press of America as a 
whole should do, his proper inclination is to reflect on what he himself 
should do. The press of the United States is not an organized whole. 
There are indeed various press associations of one sort or another. 
But the individual editor and publisher is not responsible to any 
particular association, except in very minor degrees. So the ques- 
tion of responsibility for what the press should do, the point I am 
trying to emphasize here, is very much an individual responsibility 
upon a given publisher or a given editor or a given writer. I don’t 
know any way in which the press as a whole can be made to do a 
better job than it is doing except by being exhorted from time to time. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Luce, we have had some hearings on the 
question of getting better people in Government. We have in mind 
improving the structure internally as well as bringing people from 
the outside, from business, from the professions and so on. Witness 
after witness has come before our committee and said that we must do 
a better job of getting and keeping good people in Government. We 
know that there are various impediments today that discourage people 
from coming. One can give a rather long list in that regard. I 
eed if you had any comments on this particular problem at this 
ime, 
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Mr. Luce. Senator, first of all I would panes with the other wi. 
nesses that this is a very important subject. I don’t think I eg) 
remember a time, except during wartime, when it was not said that 
we needed better people in Government. But I think that applies 
even more now when we have this great world job to do. It is mo 
important than ever that there should be able people and dedicated 
people in the Government. There should be more of them. The ques. 
tion is how do you go about that. 

It would seem to me that there are some obstacles which might be 
removed to some extent, such as the question of conflict of interests, 
It seems to me in the last 2 2 or 3 years there has been an unnec essary 
confusion about that. Or rather there has been a tendency to get 
technical instead of relying on the integrity of individuals. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Luce, if I may interrupt at that point, op 
the conflict of interest problem, an ex cample was cited to the committee 
where the President desired to appoint a lawyer in New York City 
who is a member of a large New York law firm to the Fine Arts Com. 
mission. It is a nonsalaried job. The gentleman had to refuse the 
assignment for the reason that if he accepted this Federal position, 
his firm would have to give up all their Federal practice. I merely 
cite that as an example of the difficulty that we have today in getting 
such people to come to Washington. 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the legislative branch 
of the Government would have quite an opportunity in straightening 
that out. A willingness to trust the integrity of the people who are 
appointed to Government positions must be implicit. 

There is a second thing, and this would apply both to experienced 
people, to people who have other important jobs or professions, and 
also to vounger people. I refer to the clarification of the national 
purpose. If younger people felt that the Government of the United 
States in the next 10 years really had a job to do and intended to do it, 
this would be a strong appeal. People would be glad to have a part 
in a great accomplishment in the present and near future. Not that 
we are going to solve all the problems of the world in the next 10 
years, but if there wasa feeling that the United States is fully engaged 
in a tremendous effort to accomplish something in the world, this 
would be important for many young people. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel that we have failed in our efforts, 
at least in part, to convey to the people of our country the fact that 
we are now in a war? Isn’t this a part of what you have been dis 
cussing about national purpose? We are in a conflict now. If we are 
in a conflict, then it seems to me we should make the same kind of 
effort in getting good people to come into Government as we have 
done so successfully in previous conflicts. If there is a hot war going 
on, we get them in here one way or the other, don’t we ? 

Mr. Luce. I agree entirely, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I am pleased to have that observation. It seems 
to me that this is one of the good things that can come from the good, 
thorough debate on the subject of national purpose. If people fully 
understand and appreciate it, it seems to me we will be able to make 
more progress than we have been making. 

Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. Luce, as one who cherishes among his possessions a little black 
and white publication bearing the legend “Volume dy No. 1, Time 
Magazine,” I have been reading you and observing you for a long 
(ime. It is really a pleasure to have you as a witness before our com- 
mittee this morning. Of course, I cherish among my congressional 
exneriences the close association I had with Clare when she served with 
such distinction as a Member of the House of Representatives. 
~ | like this comment about the reduction of organized communism 
asathreat to America. That means it seems to me more than simply 
strengthening ourselves and strengthening the free world if we are 
going to reduce the threat. We are going to have to weaken the 
(Communist apparatus, and decrease the size of its operation. It would 
sem to denote liberalization and liquidation of something of the 
areas Which are now under Communist control. Do you have any 
thoughts? Are we going to saddle the world with a status quo, with 
the Communist half of the world Communist and our half of the 
world free. Do you visualize as our national purpose to provide op- 
portunities of freedom to areas of the world now under communism ¢ 

Mr. Luce. Senator, I am very clear on one thing. I think 
most people in responsible positions in the Government and in the 
Senate are, too. That is, certainly we must never in any forma: 
way agree to the perpetuation of communism in any particular area 
of the world. In other words, the idea of working out a long-range 
permanent agreement which accepts the existence of Communist rule 
inany part of the world—I am sure everybody is against that. In 
the first place, it would seem to me to be quite foolish to trust Commu- 
nist States under such a deal as that, so the deal is not worth any- 
thing. More than that, it would stultify all our principles to make 
a solemn agreement under which any particular number of people 
would be required to live under conditions of tyranny. 

Senator Munpr. Our national policy insofar as it is enunciated 
in official words of people who operate it seems to sort of swing in 
a pendulum movement from containment to liberation. I must say 
we never do very much about liberation. Sometimes we talk about 
itmore than we do at other times. Could you give us any suggestions 
as part of our national purpose as to things we might do more suc- 
cessfully and effectively in the area of liberation as a part of our 
national policy, as against simple containment ¢ 

Mr. Luce. I suppose when containment is used as a definition of 
policy, if not purpose, the thought there is that if we effectively con- 
tain communism, this will tend to weaken communism within the 
area in which it is contained. I suppose that is implied. It is on 
the general principle that everything will either grow or decline. 
So if you absolutely stop the growth of communism, this will tend 
in itself to bring on its decline. The word “liberation” is obviously 
a difficult one, because this seems to imply our taking an initiative in 
a hot war. 

Senator Munpr. Or it might be an encouragement of the self- 
liberation on the part of the people who are presently enslaved. 

_ Mr. Luce. It seems to me we should encourage all people to revolt, 
if you like, who live under conditions of what we consider tyranny. 
It seems to me this is an old American custom. Long before the 
United States felt it had any positive or had much positive responsi- 
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bility in world affairs, it was in general sympathetic to, and even ap 
advocate of people throwing off the yoke of tyranny. 

I should think, for example, the case of the Italians is a case jp 
point where the sympathy of the American people and of President 
Lincoln, was quite clearly on the side of those who wished to bring 
about Italian freedom. So to encourage liberation seems to me just a 
part of an old American custom. 

Now, the question is, Do you encourage it by organized means such 
as propaganda or other means? I should think it would be quite 
consonant with the policy as well as the purpose of the United States 
to do so. 

Senator Munpr. In line with that, because it seems to me that q 
well prepared and well informed and well trained group of Americans 
who really understand the significance of communism plays a mighty 
important part in all of this, and as one of the cosponsors of legisla- 
tion to create a Freedom Academy in this country, I have noticed 
with great pleasure editorials in Life from time to time, and articles 
supporting the creation of the Freedom Academy. I wonder if you 
would dilate a little bit on some of the things that an organization 
of this kind might accomplish in the direction of giving us a stronger 
voice in helping to weaken communism and promote freedom ? t 

Mr. Luce. Senator, I don’t think I can say anything about that 
that you are not quite familiar with. Your proposal for a Freedom 
Academy seems to us to be a very good thing in itself. And it is the 
kind of new thing which we should be attempting to work out in this 
country. New ways of doing things. 

Senator Munpr. To me one of the greatest advantages of something 
like the Freedom Academy is this: I think there is a lot of value in 
what President Eisenhower refers to as the people-to-people program 
and campaign. But for it to be effective, our part of the peoples have 
to be informed. They have no understanding. There is no question 
about the other half of the peoples who come here as visitors from 
Russia. They know what they want. They know what communism 
is. They have a fixed idea of freedom. When they come over here 
they come here as agents and they come here for a purpose. They 
come here as missionaries for an evil thing. I think we have to ineul- 
cate our visitors abroad, and our public servants and business repre- 
sentatives abroad with some understanding of what this is about. 
Would you agree? 

Mr. Luce. I would agree with you on that as an ideal. It seems to 
me that practically you have to recognize that Americans are very un- 
equal in their interest and understanding of politics. The people-to- 
people program is good in that it gets all kinds of people into the 
act whether they know much about politics or care about it. Some 
people who are interested in music and other arts don’t know much 
about politics. 

The importance of a thing like the Freedom Academy is to insure 
that there are enough people who are specialists in the art of interna- 
tional politics. ‘The more the businessman or the artist or the educa- 
tor can have a good, clear idea of practical politics the better. The 
people-to-people program in part is an act of faith that human con- 
tacts of all kinds will serve our interest. We have nothing to hide 
in our attitude or in our efforts and struggles to make a better life. 
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While some of the people that get involved in our people-to-people 

rogram may be very naive about politics, on the whole we have to 
make an act of faith that the people-to-people program does much 
more good than it ever will do harm. 

But we should make sure we have a sufficient number of people in 
an organized way that do understand the tough realities of interna- 
tional politics. 

Senator Munpr. I was very much interested in a question that the 
chairman asked you about the responsibility of the press and the 
media of information in this country to help equip our people ideol- 
ogically for an appreciation, No. 1, of the nature of communism and 
its relentless objectives, and, No. 2, of the realization that we are in 
acold war which has to be fought on a day-to-day basis. It has to be 
fought to victory just as a hot war. You either win a war or lose 
it; it seldom ends in a stalemate. 

You said quite properly, of course, that the press associations and 
the editorial associations cannot dictate policy to their members. 
Each publisher, each editor and writer, has to search out his own 
conscience and his own ability and conduct himself accordingly. But 
as one of America’s outstanding publishers, and a fellow who has 
been working at that last for a long time, I would be interested in 
any exhortation you could give to your colleagues and associates as to 
what you think might be done better to help achieve this objective. 

Mr. Luce. How the press could do a better job? 

Senator Munpr. That is correct; in this area. 

Mr. Luce. That isan awfully big subject. 

Senator Munpr. You are an awfully big authority. 

Mr. Luce. That is one subject I can’t claim 1 know too little about. 
I can claim that about almost anything else. One thing, Senator, 
obviously is the question of maintaining a high degree of interest in 
the cold war. As I said in another connection, we cannot assume 
that all people are equal either in their political knowledge or in their 
political interest. In a free country people have the right to differ in 
the degree of effort they put into politics or in the degree of interest 
they take. We may try to get everybody from childhood on to take 
a basic and serious interest in politics. In fact, we know that some 
people are interested in politics to a considerable extent and some 
people are not. 

In putting out a daily newspaper, let us say, the editor and publisher 
must put in the paper what interests people. An awful lot of what 
interests them has very little to do with the cold war. I think this is 
maybe the key of the problem: That the editor and publisher ought to 
make the facts and problems of the cold war more interesting to peo- 
ple. And they will do this, if they themselves are seriously inter- 
ested. 

This is one of the problems of a free country. You don’t control 
the press. You don’t control the television. You cannot control what 
people will be allowed to hear about. If they want to hear about sports 
and problems of housekeeping and children, whatever it is, then they 
have a right to. So in a sense the job of an editor of any general 
newspaper is to make special efforts to make the cold war interesting, 
understandable, important. 

Ultimately we know it is the most interesting thing in the world, be- 
cause the whole fate of the Nation and the individual is involved. 
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Senator Munpr. The whole question of survival. 

Mr. Luce. The very life of the children in any family depends On 
this. So it ought to be interesting, but sometimes it is not made sufi. 
ciently interesting. 

Senator Munpr. One other question. I read a very interesting 
brief or article the other evening from an individual looking at the 
way we fight the cold war, who made this an: alysis and allegation, 
He said th: at a country even like the United States cannot do every. 
thing at once. There are limitations to our power. So we have to 
have some selectivity in what we do abroad as we have to have ge. 
lectivity about how many dams we can build in any given year to jm. 
prove the national resources of the countr y. Hes said he felt that one 
of the mistakes we were making as a country in fighting the cold way 
is a tendency to dissipate our resources by spreading them over too 
wide an area. Trying to do too much, too soon, especially the sug. 
gestion and the theory that we should do more in those areas which 
are industrialized and where we can toughen and tighten and make 
them stronger allies, in the areas which presently are able to do some. 
thing should a hot war eventuate and to join us in leadership jn 
supporting a cold war, 

In other words, suppose we are down to the last billion, and We 
want to lay it out overseas to do the most good. Do we spend it in the 
underdeve loped areas trying to get them clothes, and change sandals 
to shoes, and to change ‘huts into houses, or do we spend it in areas 
where it is Important to develop an industrial complex and a little 
stronger recognition of the dangers of communism and a greater reali- 
zation of their part in joining us in fighting this global conflict ? 

Would you have any comment to make as to which horn of the 
dilemma we should choose if we get down to our last billion dollars! 

Mr. Luce. It is certainly a dilemma. The United States is ina 
situation, I suppose, such as no other country has been in. We must 
necessarily be concerned with nearly every country in the world, I 
can’t keep track how many there are. I believe it is almost up toa 
hundred now. 

Senator Munpr. It changes all the time. 

Mr. Luce. So the first thing I would say is that the United States 
should show interest in these countries. It very often does not take 
a great deal of money just to show that one is interested in a country 
and has some appreciation of its problems. As to the industrial thing, 
as to whether we should concentrate on those countries that already 
have a big start in industrialization, it seems to me that maybe we 
don’t have to concern ourselves about that so much now because no- 
tably Europe has developed a very high industrial and commercial 
viability. Western E urope, as you know, is in extremely good shape. 
I suppose they will have zigs and zags in the economy like all nations. 
But from what I gather the general trend in Europe should be upward. 

There is the development of the Common Market. If they work 
out a proper relationship of the Common Market with the U nited 
States, the prospect is for a very great de velopment of economic 
progress in Europe. I would say the same thing is indicated it 1 Japan. 
It would seem to me that we would not have to use taxpayers’ money 
to help industrialized countries. The more important thing is that 
the correct relations of trade and investment be developed and mail 
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iained. I should think that our economic aid, which is what you are 
referring to, should primarily go to underdeveloped countries. 

Senator Munpr. I was thinking in terms of the whole mutual se- 
curity package, not necessarily economic divided from psychological 
or educational or cultural or military. I was referring to the whole 
yackage. In other words, do we concentrate on being sure that we 
hold an area like Japan and Italy and Turkey, or do you concentrate 

rhaps on these new A frican countries which for years and years and 
years and years at best are not going to be important adjuncts in this 
fight. io a 
Mr. Luce. I would not think that Africa—central Africa—would 
become strategically important in the next decade or so. In other 
yords, if other countries are held on our side, it would seem to me that 
Africa would not be a major strategic factor in world affairs for some 
time to come. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Mr. Luce, I join in the expressions of appreciation 
that were rendered by the other members of the committee. I would 
like to refer, as the chairman and Senator Mundt have, to the state- 
ment that we must win the cold war and the sooner the better. Would 
you agree that one of the alternatives to winning the cold war is co- 
existence 4 

Mr. Luce. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Muskie. So you would dismiss coexistence as an appropri- 
ate objective of our national purpose at this time 

Mr. Luce. I think a phrase often used by Mr. Khrushchev and 
others is peaceful coexistence. I do not think there can be peaceful 
coexistence between the Communist empire and the free world. 

Senator Muskir. You do not think there can be? 

Mr. Luce. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. So we should dismiss that as a national objective? 

Mr. Luce. If you take coexistence to be a fact of life, such as that 
things are what they are, there is a Russia and there is a France and 
there is a United States, of course they coexist in the sense of existing 
simultaneously. But peaceful coexistence is another matter and is, 
inthe nature of things, impossible between the Communist empire and 
the free world. 

Senator Musxtr. In other words, you cannot envision coexistence 
asa stable status between the Communist countries and the free world ? 

Mr. Luce. Will you say it again, please ¢ 

Senator Muskiz. You cannot see coexistence as a state of stability ? 

Mr. Luce. No. 

Senator Muskie. Then the only other alternative to winning the 
cold war is losing it ? 

Mr. Luce. Yes. 

Senator Muskie. What would our losing the cold war mean to the 
Communist world? What would be the manifestations of our defeat 
for Russia and China? 

Mr. Luce. That more people and countries became Communist or 
became sympathetic to communism. 

Senator Musxir. What would the manifestations of defeat for the 
Communist bloc be? What would defeat mean to them, if we were to 
win the cold war? 
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Mr. Luce. One could always hope that in a period of 10 years they 
might not feel their loss of the cold war as defeat because change 
might occur. I don’t think that we can sit around and wait for time 
to change situations in Soviet Russia or elsewhere. But if we pro. 
ceeded toward winning the cold war and had success in it, then alon 
with that one could hope for some change in attitude in the Communist 
world. 

At any time, we should show our interest in having any part of the 
Communist world join with us in something which has been recog. 
nized as the rule of law. This invitation should be open at all times, 
Soa Communist country could figure that it could go on being Commu. 
nist, although no longer inte1 ested in the promotion of communism or 
communizing the world. That would be a change of attitude—a radi. 

cal one—which is devoutly to be hoped for and might occur. I think 
it will only occur if we are successful in fighting the cold war. 

Senator Muskie. In these terms you are not thinking of defeat of 
communism as an undermining of their economic strength or their 
ability to provide a better living for their people? 

Mr. Luce. I am not sure I follow you. 

Senator Muskie. When you say we must defeat communism, you 
are not saying that we should undermine the Communist countries 
economically. 

Mr. Luce. No, not economically. 

Senator Muskir. One of the purposes of communism at the mo- 
ment—it seemed to me to be true as I traveled through Russia last 
year—is to improve the lot of the average Russian citizen. In your 
terms, a victory in the cold war for America would not diminish the 
ability of the Soviet Union to provide a better life for its people? 

Mr. Luce. On the contrary. 

Senator Muskie. If the Soviet Union could continue to improve the 
lot of its people, would it not thereby be continuing to demonstrate to 
uncommitted peoples that communism can improve the lot of their 
people ? 

Mr. Luce. I am not at all sure about that, Senator. It seems to me 
this is one of those very difficult equations. It would seem to me that 
if there is a really great improvement in the standard of living in 
Russia, this is likely to bring a change in what we call communism. 

Senator Muskre. With that I could agree. I think two factors 
working for us in the Soviet Union are, one, the education of their 
people, which I think tends to free the human mind and enable it to 
range beyond the restrictions that the government might be trying 
to impose, and secondly, the improved material condition of their 
people. But this is something different than the result of a positive 
effort on our part to win the cold war. It seems to me that if we 
are going to win the cold war on terms which you have laid down, 
that we must undermine the im: ige Which communism is able to project 
to the uncommitted nations of the w orld that communism is a means 
for effectively promoting the economic lot of those people. So long 
as communism is working in the Soviet Union and in China effectively 
toward this objective for those people, the Communist message is going 
to continue to have appeal in the uncommitted countries, is it not! 

Mr. Luce. Yes. I think I agree there. It is very difficult to know 
just what the appeal of communism is. After all, it is to be remarked, 
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' rthink, that not a single country has ever gone Communist by free 


and open vote. C ommunist activities in various countries, as in South 
America, are very often not in terms of the Communist doctrine but 
in terms of exploiting whatever they find to exploit. If there is a 
tendency in South America, as there has been as long as anybody 
can remember, toward being anti- Yankee, then the C ommunists pick 
up this and exploit it. If it is a former colonial area, the Communists 
vill exploit anticolonialism. Communism will exploit any appeal 
its agents find handy. I would say the Communists rarely sell people 
on any coherent economic theory or even pragmatic demonstration. 

Senator Muskie. I agree with that, Mr. Luce. I wanted to clarify 
simply the concept that victory and defeat in the cold war, victory 
for us in the cold war will not necessarily mean defeat for the Commu- 
nist countries except in relation to its ability to extend itself. 

Mr. Luce. That is right. I tried to say the ability to extend itself. 
The ability and the compulsive urge. 

Senator Muskie. So that defeat for the Communist countries will 
not mean a weakening economically or socially or politically of China 
and Russia internally ? 

Mr. Luce. Here we get into some problems. My guess would be on 
the basis of what I can see that the Chinese in fact would be better off 
if they were not under a Communist regime. 

Senator Muskie. Do you think that underminig the ability of the 
Communists to extend themselves would undermine the political dom- 
ination of the Communist philosophy internally ¢ 

Mr. Luce. I think that is what they would be afraid of. 

Senator Muskie. Would this manifest itself in an evolutionary way 
orarevolutionary way internally ¢ 

Mr. Luce. Probably both. Evolutionary in some places, revolution- 
ary in others. 

Senator Musxte. If it should develop in an evolutionary way, then 
actually what we would achieve would be coexistence. 

Mr. Lucr. We have coexistence anyway. 

Senator Muskir. But coexistence in the sense of a stability. 

Mr. Luce. This would tend toward peaceful coexistence, if I under- 
stand your meaning. This would tend toward peaceful coexistence. 

Senator Musktr. When you speak then of victory in a cold war, 
you are not speaking of something that can develop quickly or which 
will be manifested clearly at any single point in history. You are 
really thinking of a gradual thing in the status and relations of coun- 
tries to each other. 

Mr. Luce. Senator, I think our determination and scale of effort 
should be greater in what we call the cold war. 

Senator Muskie. I would like then to turn to this. In dise ussing 
the instruments which we should use to work toward victory, you 
refer briefly to the military, a little more at length to the economic 
and then greatly at length on the political. Is it your judgment at 
the moment that our military effort is adequate to the tasks which 
you lay down ? 

Mr. Luce. Adequate to what? 

Senator Muskie. To the tasks which you laid down in your 
statement. 

Mr. Luce. I think so, or if not, very nearly so. In budgetary terms, 
and I am not an expert in these matters, I would say that our 
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Military Establishment is within a billion or $2 billion, let ys 
say, of what it ought to be at the present time. The thing that | 
did remark was that always behind the cold war is the possibility of 
a hot war, and this, it seems to me, we are not prepared for , because 
we have not faced up to the question of civil defense. Thi at, it seems 
to me, is the main gap in our defense—the almost total inadequacy 
of civil defense. 

There are some other important matters. There is the question of 
whether we are efliciently equipped to fight what is called small wars 
or brush fires. I expect we are, but I recognize that this isa question, 
and perhaps not enough attention has been paid to the type of organj- 
zation, the type of units which should be developed for small military 
action. 

In general I would say that, except for civil defense, our military 
situation is about adequate. : 

Senator Muskie. Would you say that the decisions which are being 
made today with respect to our military posture are such as to insure 
the adequacy of our military posture for the indefinite future ? 

Mr. Luce. I would think that there can be no assurance of that at 
all. The change in technology can be so rapid I believe Mr. Khrv- 
shchev has already said that he oithar has a weapon or is about to get 
a weapon which will make all present weapons look like toys, He 
may be just bluffing. But in any case, the rapidity of development 
of technology is so - extraordin: ary that one cannot say that you can 
maintain this balance of terror or balance of deterrence indefinitely, 
At one point or another one side or the other may get ahead. 

Senator Muskir. Conceding that, would you say then to the extent 
that it is possible to anticipate our requirements and the instruments 
which may be available to meet those requirements that we are mak- 
ing adequate preparation for the future ? 

Mr. Luce. I think I would always like a little more. 

Senator Muskie. There are two or three other areas I would like 
to cover, but I will touch on one more now and leave some time here 
for my distinguished colleagues. With respect to establishment of 
new constitutional governments over the world, within a given under- 
developed country, what are the necessary conditions, in your judg: 
ment, for the establishment of constitutional governments and free 
institutions ? 

Mr. Luce. Of course, there is a tremendous variety among all these 
countries. When thinking about that kind of question, one thinks 
about certain countries. The country I am thinking about now is 
Pakistan. There they did work out a constitution. It took them 5 or 
6 or 7 years of work on this constitution. I believe it was a good 
constitution. They had certain advantages in Pakistan, as well as all 
the disadvantages that we know—poverty, ignorance, and so on. 

One advantage they had was that they did have some experience 
with the British judicial system. So they understood about law. 
They understood something about the administration of justice and 
what this calls for in modern terms. So the constitution was adopted. 
Then for various reasons it did not work. It seemed necessary to 
suspend it. The present chief of state of Pakistan says that he is work: 
ing on another constitution. Perhaps within a year, he will attempt 
to have new elections under the new constitution. Here is trial and 
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error. I would say the first requirement for constitutional govern- 
ment is an underst: anding and a desire to have a constitutional govern- 
ment as evidenced by writing a constitution. Then secondly by put- 
ting it into operation and trying to make it work. Then you can see 
what the troubles are. Obviously one of the troubles right away be- 
comes a matter of the personnel. Have you got the people who are 
capable of not only running the administrative government, but who 
ep the understanding of “what the British call parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and we would call a constitution ? 

One important trouble in the Pakistan experience comes under the 
head of what is generally called corruption. We are not unfamiliar 
with the problem of corruption in this country. This is a problem 
which becomes relatively more acute in other countries in most of the 
countries of the so-called free world. This is the kind of thing that 
we have to be aware of. A tendene y, therefore, to diminish—I am 
using the general term—corruption, is a ver y important condition of 
successful ‘constitution: al government. 

It seems to me that when our officials who are engaged with a cer- 
tain country see that corruption is becoming intoler: able. there are ap- 
propriate attitudes or actions which the relevant officials of the 
United States could take. In other words, great care should be ex- 
ercised not to encourage a country or a gover nment which is involved 
with corruption, but rather the contrary. 

Senator Muskrir. Do you think we should take positive steps to cor- 
rect conditions of this kind within a country ? 

Mr. Luce. Yes. This is the kind of thing which it is not always 
necessary to spell out officially. But ifa fellow knows what he is sup- 
posed to do, he can find ways of doing it. 

Senator Muskie. Would you use recognition or withdrawal of rec- 
ognition of a government asa means of ¢ ontrol ? 

“Mr. Luce. “Recognition of government? I didn’t mean that. I 
meant, for example, economic aid. 

Senator Muskie. I am not suggesting you meant it. I asked you 
this question. 

Mr. Luce. This could be the ultimate thing. I would say that there 
could come a point. If we become clearer and clearer in our minds 
that our job throughout the world is the support and development 
of constitutional governments, then this would be one of the measured 
criteria of a great deal of our action. I am perfectly willing to con- 
template the exceptions of expediency. You have to deal with a cer- 
tain country which is simply not prepared to have a constitutional 
government. There is this reason and that reason. You should at 
all times be aware of the exc eptions we are making to our general rule 
and purpose, and try to have'in mind why we are m: aking the excep- 
tion. The presumption should always be against our collaboration 
with a government which does not have or is not really striving to es- 
tablish constitutional government. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Luce. I know my colleagues have 
questions. I may have another chance. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Luce, as my constituent and friend, I am de- 
lighted you are here. So far you have certainly helped us enormously 
in this area. Weare constituted to study what changes should be made 
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in governmental machinery. That is one subject to which you haye 
not really : addressed your’ self as yet. 

Will you give us your comments, especially in the light of the sug- 
gestions whic h have been made to us in this committee, as to how you 
think our Government machinery might best conform to these yery 
urgent demands of the world situation? For example, it has been 
suggested to us that the Secretary of State should be the man who 
would head the whole national strategic direction of the country as 
the President’s principal lieutenant. Ambassador Kennan made that 
suggestion. Governor Rockefeller, who testifies before us on Friday 
and. who is our Governor in New York, has suggested that a highs 
official than that be especially charged by the P resident with coordi- 
nating the national strategy. Others have suggested that we have 
a system of Deputy Secretaries of State to do the traveling and nego- 
tiations. 

I only make those points to implement what I mean by my question, 
We would certainly appreciate any comment you have on the funda- 
mental purpose of this committee, which is to advise on what should 
be the national policy machinery. 

Mr. Luce. Senator Javits, on the big subject of organization of the 
Government, I know that there are a ‘great many people whose com- 
ments are much more useful than anything I could es I think it 
is interesting that these suggestions are being made. I did read most 
of the testimony of former Secretary Lovett, and what I got out of 
that was that while there are some changes that might be made here 
and there, the changes in Government organization “do not go to the 
heart of the matter. 

There is undoubtedly need for more decisiveness on the part of 
certain senior officials. This would seem to be more a question of the 
officials themselves. I may be wrong, but I take it th at the Secretary 
of Defense has a great deal of authority and can exercise it in the 
manner that he w ants to. 

Senator Javrrs. In the hierarchy of national policy machinery, 
one; two, national polic, y; three, people to execute them, the policy 
beginning with the President, which do you think at this time requires 
the most. urgent revision ¢ W hich one of the three do you think 
requires the most urgent revision; first, mac hinery, which you have 
just discussed ; second, policy, which is discussed in your paper; third, 
personnel, which you have just referred to ¢ 

Mr. Luce. I think first policy and second personnel. 

Senator Javirs. I notice on that subject that you have in your 
prepared statement the following statement: 

Gentlemen, I hope that this decision will be sweated out in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign. 

Do I understand, therefore, that you expect that one of the basic 
issues of the current campaign is going to be which candidate declares 
that we have got to win the cold war and what he is going to do 
about it ? 

Mr. Luce. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. Do you think that should be a basis upon which 
the American people make their decision ? 

Mr. Luce. Yes. 
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Senator Javits. You recommend, I gather, Mr. Luce, that there 
ought to be a fundamental declar ation that we intend to win the 
cold war. You have given us, I gather, your thoughts? 

Mr. Luce. Yes, Senator. As to the question of policy, in one of 
your committees—I think it was a subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that Senator Fulbright set up just before he became 
chairman of the full committee, to review foreign policy a year and 
qa half or so ago—one of the people testifying ‘there suggested that 
clarification of purpose was the most important thing. One of the 
witnesses suggested that this could be greatly helped by a resolution 
of the U.S. Senate, the Senate being the continuing body in our Gov- 
emment. While the greatest responsibility for policy and purpose 
rests upon the President of the United States, nevertheless it would be 
entirely appropriate for the Senate of the United States to make a 
statement of the purposes of the United States in this period of his- 
tory. Not that this would have to have a unanimous vote of the 
Senate, but a very big majority or two-thirds should make this state- 
ment, and this would have a great effect around the world. 

Senator Javirs. Do you believe there is any question about the 
decision to win the cold war? Don’t you believe that Eisenhower, 
Nixon, every Democratic candidate, and every one of us, and you 
agree that this is the national purpose, to win the cold war? 

“Mr. Luce. No, I don’t think we have agreed quite solemnly about 
that. It seems to me in all our minds from time to time it is too easy 
to entertain qualifications or confusions. For one thing, there is a 
tendency for people to — very wise by saying the cold war will go 
on for 30 or 40 years. I don’t particul: uly like that kind of talk. 
I recognize the possible truth in it. I certainly don’t think that the 
world is ever going to be Utopian in 30 years or 3,000 years. But it 
seems to me that the minute you start ts alking, as so many wise people 
do, about this being a long 30- or 40-year struggle, right away the effect 
on me and others is to say, I don’t have to do any thing today. I will 
go fishing. So while I am all in favor of the truth, our emphasis 
should be on winning the cold war now, soon. I do not think there 
is real agreement on urgency. I realize that you cannot get in cold 
war or peacetime conflicts the same kind of urgency you get in a 
shooting war. William James is often quoted as saying that what the 
United States needs is the moral equivalent for war. This is true 
even if there is no communism. So we are all familiar with the diffi- 
culty of getting a sense of urgency when the enemy is not at your 
gates and has his gun barrel right in your stomach. 

I believe we could get a greater degree of agreed determination to 
win the cold war than we have. 

Senator JAvirs. You would therefore spend what it took in national 
resources and in people and time and energy, dedication and policy, to 
not only make that determination but to go ‘ahead and do it in the most 
expeditious time without any preconception that it will take one, two, 
three, or four decades. 

Mr. Luce. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. I agree with you. I think that is absolutely what 
we mean and I hope that is the main thing that comes out of all of the 
argument that is going on now. I think if we could make that deci- 
sion in the national campaign, the national cause as distinguished from 
the national purpose would have been enormously advanced. 
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Now I notice that your implementation—I will just be a minute. 
Mr. Chairman—calls for a number of things. I would like to g0 
over those w ith you very briefly. Shelters, and a civil defense posture 
on the part of the United States. It will interest you to know, Mr 
Luce, that we have been knocking ourselves out to get the House of 
Representatives to agree with the Senate on spending $12 million, and 
this is the third time it has been up-——not billions, millions—to supply 
adequate personnel, let alone shelters, around the country and it has 
not been done. From what I hear now, it still is not likely to be done. 
What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Luce. I think it is one of the most difficult things currently in 
the American mentality, this question of shelters. 1 think we have to 
work this out. I don’t know why we got ourselves in this psycho- 
logical situation. I am told, and this may not be right, that 10 years 
ago, the Pentagon was against it. The Pentagon wanted to hear 
nothing about civil defense, giving some real reasons and some phony 
ones. M: iybe the real reason that they did not want the money spent 
there was they wanted it all. The phony reason was that shelters 
would be a sign of cowardice. It is not the American thing to craw] 
in a hole—that is the kind of stuff which has been used against shel- 
ters. I hope this is not introducing politics into this session, but be- 
cause it is such an extraordinary thing I would like to pay my own 
personal respects to Governor Rockefeller for having the courage to 
really take the subject up. I think he has not gained by it politically, 
It is not a good thing politically. 

Senator Javrrs. Mr. Luce, the next point you make is the buttress- 
ing of oversea private investment. I would like to point out to you 
that our minor ity counsel suggests that we don’t even have shelters for 
Congress. 

Mr. Lucr. I would agree that first things come first. 

Senator Javirs. Talking about private investment, I noticed that 
you mentioned Dr. Abs, the head of the German bank, as calling for 
results by which worldwide trade and investment may be stimulated. 
We have had going through the Congress a bill called the Boggs bill 
to give ae very elementary tax inducements to oversea private in- 
vestment. I don’t know that is going to get — this session. 
I den’t mean that particular bill, but the general ide: 

Mr. Luce. I am for it. But it is even more need to get other 
countries into agreements, whether the Abs agreement or some other 
agreement. Note, for example, our most difficult experience today with 
Cuba. We did not have any prior treaty or other arrangements with 
Cuba as to what should be done about expropriation. So while the 
American people seem to be very much annoyed with this thing, in 
fact as far as I know we have no case in law, or not much of a one, 
against the outrageous behavior that has been going on. 

Senator Javirs. The third point you m: ake is to promote and sup- 
port constitutional governments. In that regard I would like to ask 
you what do we do before this constitutional government or before the 
people are ready, and you mentioned that yourself, Should we have 
some effort to have the United Nations step in for all of these coun- 
tries? Do we try to do something about it unilaterally? What do we 
do in connection with the government of a country which is at the 
stage where its people insist on not being colonial and subject to some 
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other government and at the same time are apparently not ready or 
incapable of governing themselves at that particular moment ? 

Mr. Luce. One thing that we have working with us and have had 
working with us is inclination of all these new countries, and some 
that are not so old—let us take the South American countries—toward 
what is generally called democracy, toward what I tried to call more 
precisely constitutional government. ‘This is generally the tendency 
of the times—or at least the apparent desire. 

Now a given country undertakes to establish a constitutional gov- 
ernment and it fails or shows signs of failing. Then one has to be 
very pragmatic with that particular country. We have economic, 
military, and other relations. In these relations we have to keep in 
mind that our main concern is to maintain constitutional government. 

Incidentally, some experts, I think, would say that the United States 
sometimes is at fault in not keeping in touch with the opposition, 
with the loyal opposition in any given country. Sometimes we play 
too much on one side of the street, whereas the United States ought 
to show what it is interested in is not primarily the government of 
the day, but the maintenance of constitutional government including 
the proper throwing out of any existing government according to 
constitutional methods. 

Senator Javirs. Of course, the thrust of my question is what do we 
do about the dictators with whom we admittedly do business and 
which is very distasteful to many people? 

Mr. Luce. I said we have to make exceptions for expediency’s sake. 
We should be aware at all times how many exceptions we are making 
and realize that they are exceptions and that we do not like them. 

Senator JAvirs. And of what is our fundamental objective, which 
is constitutional government. 

Mr. Luce. In a country where we have diplomatic relations, which 
is a dictatorship, it should be indicated for an American ambassador 
tosay day in and day out, your reasons for having a dictatorship may 
be quite justifiable in your eyes, but let us make it perfectly understood 
that this is not the kind of government the United States likes. 

Senator Javirs. Finally you mentioned the rule of law and you 
mention that we have not been able to shed ourselves of the Connally 
amendment which is proper. We had a treaty up the other day which 
sought to give absolute jurisdiction to the International Court of 
Justice in disputes, and that phase was promptly turned down and is 
still pending. Under all these circumstances, and my reason for re- 
capitulating these for you is the following: Don’t you believe that we 
need to take a national determination, and you were asked, for 
example, what can newspapers and magazines do. It seems to me 
your work is cut out for you right here. Somehow or other the people 
of our country, and we reflect the people and this goes for the col- 
leagues who vote “No” as well as I who vote “Aye,” some people of our 
country don’t feel as I do and you do. They have not made these 
decisions. Don’t you think that is really the nub of our problem ? 

Mr. Luce. Yes; I do. 

Senator Javirs. And really, therefore, whether it is by the presi- 
dential debate or what you folks do with your tremendous publications 
and what the press does, our common job is the development of the 
American mind to make these decisions / 

52710—60—pt. 74 
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Mr. Luce. L agree. 

Senator Javits. I thank you. 

Senator Muskie. I am happy that Senator Javits made that point 
I think it is critical on issues of this kind. In the absence of Senator 
Jackson, who will return shortly, it is my privilege to turn this over 
to Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Luce, I would like to compliment you and my 
good friend, Andrew Heiskell, on that splendid series of articles 
which Life sponsored, and which you and the New York Times pub. 
lished. I thought they made a real and important contribution to 
this important national debate that is going on. Personally, I happen 
to like the articles prepared by Archibald MacLeish and Adlai 
Stevenson and Walter Lippmann and James Reston probably because 
they represent my own point of view a little better than that of 
General Sarnoff. But they were all good. I think you did a fine 
public service in putting that out. 

Mr. Luce. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuiark. I wonder if you would turn your attention to your 
prepared statement where in discussing our national purpose you say 
that the two noblest and most inclusive concepts are freedom and 
justice or freedom and order or freedom under law. I wonder if you 
would not agree that we should also have a national purpose of equal 
importance and equal nobility with the promotion of freedom and 
order to, in the words of our own Constitution, promote the general 
welfare? In other words, is not advancement of the Christian ethic 
of loving one’s neighbor, the promotion of compassion, a high and 
noble national purpose, at least as great as that of freedom and order? 

Mr. Luce. Senator, it seems to me that the answer to your statement 
is a question of what is properly seen as being in the political order. 
If I may use the concept of categories, there is the political order, 
the economic order, there is the moral order and there is the spiritual 
order. I would think that the intellectual problem in political phi- 
losophy is to relate these various orders to each other and yet main- 
tain proper and useful distinctions. 

Now, as to Christian compassion, obviously you cannot legislate 
that. 

Senator CrarK. No, but we do every day. We did it yesterday in 
the Health, Education, and Welfare bill. 

Mr. Luce. I could question whether that could properly be called 
compassion. It may be that there was quite an element of self-serving 
interest. Perhaps not on the part of the Senators, but on the part of 
the people for whom it is done. 

Senator Crark. I do not want to get into an argument with you. 
I have raised the point and you have given your answer. 

Mr. Lucr. My answer is that we are concerned with the political 
order and what is relevant to it. In the political order freedom and 
justice are the two correlatives which state what the political order is 
all about. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps we are talking at cross purposes. Would 
you not agree that in our search for a national purpose, or a series 
of national purposes, we are not confining ourselves merely to the 
political order? We are thinking of the whole spectrum of Ameri- 
can civilization, are we not? 

Mr. Luce. Senator, I don’t want to take up your time. 
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Senator Ciark. I think this is fascinating and I won’t take much 
time. 

Mr. Luce. It happens this question touches very much on my inter- 
pretation of American history, and of the significance of the United 
States in the whole unfolding drama of human affairs. The great 
and particular contribution which the United States was intended 
to make and which we largely have made on this continent was the 
establishment of a political order, not ideal in any platonic sense, 
which would be unrealistic, but the establishment of the best political 
order known to man. ‘That it seems to me is our great contribution 
to mankind and the thing which we have been working on mainly 
in this country. Meanwhile, this being a free country, individuals 
and groups have been working on all kinds of things to their own 
satisfaction, whether they are the highest aspirations or the lowest. 
But as a nation, what we have mainly done is to establish this form 
of government. It seems to me, therefore, that our greatest con- 
tribution to the world now, when it becomes a question of the world, 
is to see Whether we can help others first to see that this is the best 
form of government with its many variations in accordance with local 
customs and habits, and, second, to help other countries work out 
their versions of freedom under law. 

Now, I would agree with you that as Americans we are coming 
into another stage, where our concern becomes more and more for 
what we will call American civilization as distinct from just the 
American form of government. It becomes more and more the 
concern, you might say, of the whole of the community. The ques- 
tion of educational standards, the question of standards of life and 
thought, and not simply living standards. Up to now living stand- 
ards which can be expressed in material terms have been considered 
to be the proper subjects of government in seeking the general 
welfare. 

Now, we are concerned with American civilization. I would agree 
with John Gardner who said we could hardly hope to exert a salutary 
influence in this world unless American culture or civilization be- 
comes something that we can be proud of. So I would agree that 
we are in the stage now where not simply as individuals, but more 
and more as a community we are interested in American civilization, 
and the development of it in this amazing age. But it still seems 
to me that the special meaning of the United States in the history 
of the world is the development of what we call our form of govern- 
ment—of freedom under law. 

Senator Crark. I think this colloquy adequately establishes for the 
purposes of the subcommittee our differing emphases on these differ- 
ent matters so I would like to turn to another subject, Mr. Luce. 

I am a little surprised that you did not mention the subject of 
disarmament in your statement. I would like to ask you how you 
think it is possible to advance the rule of law in the world without 
achieving substantial universal disarmament and the creation of an 
international police force to enforce world law ? 

Mr. Luce. I am glad you brought that up because if I had extended 
my statement to any other topic it would have been disarmament. 
First of all, it is an extremely difficult subject. Permit me to call 
your attention to an article in this month’s issue of Fortune by Oskar 
Morgenstern on disarmament which is an extraordinarily good job. 
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Senator Jackson. I might interrupt. there to say that I think he jg 
one of the most able men that we have in the scholar ly community, | 
have worked with him over a period of years. 

Mr. Luce. I don’t know him personally. 

Senator baal He is a brilli: ant mind. He coauthored “Theory 
of Games and Economic Behavior” with Dr. John von Neumann, 
Von Neumann was one of the world’s greatest mathem: aticians, It 
was a great loss to the free world when he died about 3 years ago, 

Dr. Morgenstern i is professor of economics at Princeton U niversity, 

Mr. Luce. His article outlines the incredible difficulties of arms 
control or disarmament. He suggests that arms control would require 
an enormous, well-equipped organization including thousands of 
physicists, engineers, chemists, biologists, and astronomers. He could 
have mentioned some others. 

Senator CLark. We don’t have it now in the United States. 

Mr. Luce. Any conception of disarmament in the world must con- 
tain the picture ‘of an enormous organization on a worldwide scale, 

Senator Ciark. Wouldn't you agree that it is perhaps as important 
for us to have that kind of enormous organization for peace as it is 
to have the enormous organization for war? 

Mr. Luce. I would be delighted if it seemed at all practical at any 
time to take X billion dollars from what we call defense and put it 
into that. Dr. Morgenstern’s overall argument might be summarized 
like this: 

He says there are three interlocking elements. One is mutual 
deterrence. But the trouble is that you may be mutually equal today 
and not tomorrow. Then, even with neutral deterrence, you have to 
have effective armament control which is what I was referring to ona 
worldwide basis. Then he says you have to have an open world, 
If you have an open world, I would say we won the cold war. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you, the difficulties are enormous. | 
suggest, however, that this is the most important national purpose 
to which we have not been giving adequate attention. 

Mr. Luce. May I suggest to you that if a greater effort were made 
toward the advancement of the rule of law, we would make a great 
deal of progress on that more quickly than we can make directly on 
disarmament. We may get some little breakthrough on disarmament 
at some time. It does not look that way this morning. 

Senator Crark. My own view is that they have to go together. 

Mr. Luce. If we develop throughout the world, first of all with our 
friends and neutrals, the habit and custom of law, this would itself 
begin to set up a kind of framework within which you could puta 
part of the disarmament effort. 

Senator Crark. Except, wouldn’t you agree there has to be some 
agency toenforce the law / 

Mr. Luce. Yes. Lamsimply saying that I believe that much greater 
speed could be developed for development of the rule of law if we 
put our backs into it, than could be developed by attacking disarma- 
ment directly. If you had a development of the rule of law you would 
then have much better background for proceeding with disarmament. 

Senator Crark. Let me turn to my final question and to your com- 
ments about the need for a better level of ability in Government em- 
ployment. I think we all agree. The problem is how are we going 
to get it. I wonder if you would not agree that in order to get ‘it we 
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have to increase both the material and spiritual rewards of public 
service and decrease the punishments of public service / 

Mr. Luce. Yes, I would. 

Senator CLARK. Let us see if we can’t work that out. 

Mr. Luce. I am a little surer about the first proposition, increase 
the rewards, material and spiritual, than I am about the punishment. 
If the rewards are good enough, it then seems to me in a democratic 
system the man who goes into public service can be prepared to take 
a certain degree of punishment, which may not always be justified. 

Senator CLark. I agree with this. I just make this brief observa- 
tion which you may want to comment on. That public service in 
elective office is an extremely hazardous occupation. Those of us who 
are in it will want to dish it out, and therefore we must be prepared 
to take it. I would suggest that perhaps the young people coming 
out of our schools and colleges would be more apt to go into public 
service if they thought there was a better opportunity to make a real 
contribution to American civilization while at the same time getting 
enough money to marry a wife and raise and educate some children, 
and that one aspect of this which you may want to consider is that 
the status of the public servant in American mores of today is pretty 
low. This may be, which came first, the chicken or the egg. 

Maybe if politicians and public servants were of a higher level we 
would not have the low approach of the American people | to the career. 
On the other hand, at some time you have to right the vicious circle. 
Because you don’t carry the cartoon in any of your publications, 
I have always had a little fun thinking of Mr. Lichty and Senator 
Snort. I enjoy the cartoons very much indeed, but I don’t think it 
tends to make high school graduates seek public service. 

Mr. Luce. I think I agree with all you say and would make this 
observation. The extraordinary paradox in the United States 
throughout our history is that, whereas our great mission and accom- 
plishment in the world has been the wor king out and establishment 
of a political form of government, there is almost nowhere in the 
world where the words “polities ” and “politicians” have such a low 
rating. This has always been true. 

Senator Ciark. I wonder if it has. The Founding Fathers were 
leaders in the American community. They were all politicians. 

Mr. Luce. They were. At that time the press had not developed 
the great degree of responsibility which it now exhibits, but you will 
recall the Founding fathers were most brutally attacked in a most 
irresponsible press. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Luce, I have two or three questions before 
I turn to Mr. Pendleton, the minority counsel. 

Just to follow up on what Senator Clark had to say, what do you 
think can be done to create a greater sense of public service on ‘the 
part of the students who are coming out of our colleges? In other 
words, are we getting so much emphasis on prosperity and the 
material that they want to go to work where they can make the 
most money ¢ Do we have to get shaken up a bit before people 
really sense the challenge that we face? Much has been said here 
this morning in the colloquies, Mr. Luce, about the importance of 
spreading freedom through constitutional governments. Certainly 
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the most valuable thing we ever exported was the idea of freedom 
which stemmed from our own Revolution and spread throughout the 
world. It was an idealistic thing. Now we are confronted with 
a competitive ideal. We don’t respect it, but many people must admit 
that communism to many, many millions of people is an ideal, ag 
wrong as itis. How do we bring to bear the idea of freedom, which 
is the greatest force and has been throughout all history ? How 
do we really tap what I think is the greatest source of idealism in 
America today that is to be found on ‘the American campus? It jg 
dormant. It is latent. How do youstirit up? Young people really 
want to do something. You talk with them on the campus and an 
tell them that we have great problems in the world, great challenges 
to meet, and then they ask that tough question. They say, “Senator, 
what can I doto help?” 

It is like the question they put to you at a luncheon after talking 
to some business people. I think this exists in the high schools and 
colleges. Students are mature. They are thoughtful. Maybe it gets 
back to what you have been trying to emphasize, the importance of a 
national purpose. It seems to me it is a mixture of many things, ] 
wondered if you had any particular comments in this more specific 
area? How ‘do you tap this real source of idealism? We need 
teachers in Africa. We need doctors in various places. We need 
engineers. We need technicians. I am sure that some of these people 
who are attending schools would like to go forth in the world for 3 or 
4 years and help and do their stint, much in the tradition of the 
British in the 19th century. How do you get that missionary zeal? 
You are a son of a missionary and you were born, I believe, in China, 
and your parents went forth and did a wonder ful job in China. I 
would just like to have your reaction on this. It is a tough one, I 
don’t profess to know the answer. 

Mr. Luce. Senator, first of all, I would agree with you that my im- 
pression is that the young people on the campuses today are, by and 
large, good people, hard working and interested in making a contribu- 
tion. As - missionary zeal, I would like to revert to what Senator 
Clark was saying, and that is to get clearly in focus this question of 
the politic al order. After all, the religious missionary is not moti- 

rated primarily by the idea of serving the political order. His in- 
spiration comes from a higher source. That does not mean that the 
politic al order is not of immense importance. 

So it seems to me in regard to what you are especially concerned 
with, it is not simply zeal in general, of which there may be a great 
deal, both religious and of other kinds such as the quest for scientific 
truth, and other worthy directions. The question is to see that this 
thing which is the United Sts ites has to be defended and can only be 
defended by a successful coping with the environment of the 20th 
century. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel that the real objective of our for- 
eign policy should be to create the kind of world in which we can live 
in freedom ? 

Mr, Luce. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. This in turn, it seems to me, involves a question 
- community responsibility. What it boils down to is that we are 

8 people, to use an illustration, out of 100 in a community—we are § 
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recent of the world’s population—we are rich and wealthy, compared 
to the rest of the world. If you are rich and wealthy, living in a 
community where over half the population is poor, isn’t there a re- 
sponsibility to help other people regardless of what the threat might 


i want to be specific. I think too many times we say that we are 

ing to help other countries because of the threat of communism. 

houldn’t we be willing to help even though the Soviet Union did not 
exist? Isn’t this the kind of idealism and sense of responsibility, a 
willingness to share some of our material advantage, some of our 
talent, with other people as you would in any community? The world 
is getting smaller and smaller. I think we hurt ourselves when we 
try to pitch this in terms of helping a certain country because the 
Soviets are about to move in. Weare negative inthat sense. It seems 
tome that we should be willing to help even though the Soviet bloc 
did not exist. If we could convey that impression, wouldn’t there be 
less hesitation about accepting aid from us? It is hard for us to 
believe that people hate us after we have given help. I think a lot 
of it in those cases stems from the fact that they feel we are up to 
something ulterior. 

Mr. Luce. Senator, you have touched on several things here. First 
of all, about the obligation to help other people. I would say this 
is something quite new in the political order. I am not aware in the 
past history of the human race that any one nation or power has felt 
amoral obligation to help another nation, economically or otherwise. 

This is an obligation which the American people through their Gov- 
ernment can impose on themselves if they wish. I would hope that 
there would still be a distinction made as to that which is a community 
obligation, accepted through due process of our Government, and 
that which remains an individual obligation from an individual sense 
of his moral or spiritual obligation. I would like to keep the dis- 
tinction—the distinction between what we decide to do as a nation, 
and what is quite permissible for individuals to decide in terms of their 
own sacrifice or their own pursuit of idealistic ends. 

As to the attitude that we show to other nations, here it comes down 
toa question of diplomacy, of good public relations, or whatever we 
want tocallit. No doubt in many cases our offer to help should be for 
its own sake. I counter that by saying that we have to bear in mind, 
in my —* that we have a serious enemy to overcome in this 
world. I do not think that we can spend too much effort trying to 
hide that from somebody else. If country X has no apprec iation of the 
danger of communism, then there is no use trying to force that ap- 
preciation on them. But we must never for get it. 

Senator Jackson. I was saying that there is so much in the way 
wedoit. Icertainly agree with you. 

Mr. Luce. In other words, I don’t think we should try to con 
ourselves that we are doing this purely for altruistic reasons. I think 
we have to be realistic. We have a re: ison. If I may say one more 
thing, this obligation to do a great deal in the world would exist if 
there were no such thing as communism. This is because of where 
we have arrived tee hnologic ally and every other way in the 20th 
century. We cannot maintain our freedom unless you have a suit- 
able environment in the world. So you can rightly say we would still 
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have this obligation even if there were no communism, and I agree, 
But the fact that there is communism is the fact which points up the 
issue. 

Senator Jackson. To give the devil his due, he is speeding up the 
process of helping and aiding. 

Mr. Luce. I think so. 

Senator Jackson. Asa matter of fact, I think he is making us doq 
lot of things we would not do otherwise. 

Mr. Lucr. I agree. 

Senator Jackson. I think he is helping to make us strong. The 
question is whether he will always be a good ally in that regard. 

Mr. Pendleton, minority counsel, would like to ask some questions, 

Mr. Penpietron. Mr. Luce, in your prepared statement, you refer 
to the economic program. You say: “Economic aid is one obvious 
tool”—that is, to participate in and win the cold war. Do you have 
any comments that you want to make about a continuation of the 
present level of the economic aid program of this country ¢ 

Mr. Luce. I think that it is more important to work on the stimula- 
tion of what I call the normal processes of trade and investment, or 
making what we think ought to be normal, normal. I think there is 
more mileage in that than in an increase of X dollars of handouts. It 
may be necessary to increase what is sometimes called handouts. | 
agree in principle with what Senator Jackson said, that once having 
determined to do this job, then all our national resources should be 
put into it. I think we should use our heads and be sensible. So 
there may be a case at any given time that a hundred million here and 
there could be used to advantage. But I think there is more mileage 
to be obtained by work on such things as the Abs proposal or other 
proposals to really establish a reliable pattern of economic relations 
between individuals and nations. 

Mr. Penpieron. At the present time there does not seem to be much 
consideration given to increasing the aid program. As I see it, the 
big discussion is do you generally maintain it or do you cut? Do you 
have any comments to make there ? 

Mr. Luce. I would say generally maintain. 

Mr. Penpieron. I was pleased to hear your statement in regard to 
the military defense program in which you said, I believe, that with 
the exception of civil defense, the program today generally meets 
the requirements of this country. I was wondering whether you had 
seen the testimony on this subject of Admiral Radford, the former 

Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Luce. I think I saw reference to it. I am not sure I have it 
clearly in mind. 

Mr. Penpieron. It was released this morning by the subcommittee 

based on an earlier executive session of the committee. Let me read 

the one point that I think is particularly pertinent here, because, | 
think with the discussion of the problem of communication media, this 
would be important. 

He says in response to a question by Senator Mundt: 


As of today we have the most powerful military force in the world. The only 
reason that the free world has the peace that it has is because of our military 
strength today. Our military programs are constantly being reviewed, and I 
presume that will continue, and that we will maintain a powerful force. I think 
the Russians respect our military strength. 
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I felt that would be important for you to hear at this point in refer- 
ence to your statement. 

[have no further questions. Did you wish to comment on that? 

Mr. Luce. If the Congress would see fit in terms of some particular 
programs to add up to a billion dollars to the next defense appropria- 
tion, I would be for it. I would rather be on the safe side. It seems 
to me that in the next 2 or 3 years we are going through a rather diffi- 
cult period where we have to maintain very expensive weapons which 
are becoming obsolete while developing new weapons. In the next 
9 or 3 years we have a pretty important hump to get over. So I would 
be in favor of a billion dollars more rather than a billion dollars less 
on defense. 

Mr. Penpieron. Yes; if it could be done just by “a billion dollars 
more or less.” 

Mr. Luce. In terms of a particular program. If there is a particu- 
Jar weapon that should have more money spent on it in the judgment 
of Congress, I would be in favor of that. 

Mr. PENDLETON. So the important thing, as you see it, is a con- 
tinuing review of the programs of research and development to deter- 
mine which should be expanded and those which can be contracted. On 
the basis of the continuing review, continue then to plan the military 
program. 

Mr. Luce. Yes. 

Senator JAckson. Mr. Luce, as the appropriation bill passed the 
Senate unanimously, that is, the defense appropriation bill, we are 
about a billion dollars over the President’s budget request. You 
would think this might be a good thing from the standpoint of the 
danger we face? 

Mr. Luce. Senator, I have to agree with my own editorials. We 
advocated 2 billion more. 

Senator Jackson. I think you went along on this, too, in the Rocke- 
feller report which called for a step-up. 

Mr. Luce. That figure was three. We are getting into the numbers 
game here. That report said 3 billion more every year for several 
years. I thought that might be a little high. 

Senator Jackson. But the point is that you commend the efforts. 

Mr. Luce. Our public statement was that we settled for 2 billion. 

Senator Jackson. You do support the need to invest now so that 
we will have the weapons systems in the years ahead. Admiral Rad- 
ford’s testimony bore on the fact that as of now we do have that deter- 
rent capability. You know asa businessman you must purchase these 
things on the basis of putting down the money and then you don’t get 
the product that same day. 

Mr. Luce. Yes. I am afraid, sir, that the Senate with the respon- 
sibility for the defense of the country has a more difficult task than the 
businessman. You have a longer leadtime than most businesses. 

_ Senator Jackson. That is why we must invest now in order to have 
itin 1963, 1964, and 1965. 

Mr. Luce. You can’t get your money from the insurance company, 
either. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. I have just one more question, Mr. Luce. Re- 
turning to this concept of victory as soon as possible in a cold war: 

52710—60—-pt. 75 
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In order to achieve victory in a hot war, it is necessary to destroy or 
substantially reduce the ability of the enemy to wage war. The sug. 
gestion which you discussed in your formal statement and the sugges. 
tions that have been discussed in these various colloquies related to 
what we must do positively to make an impact on the rest of the world, 
Do you have any suggestions as to what we can do or should do to de. 
stroy the ability of the Communist governments to wage the cold 
yar ¢ 

Mr. Luce. You use the word “destroy.” That is quite a big job. 

Senator Muskie. Or substantially reduce. 

Mr. Luce. I think we can continuously make it tougher and tougher 
for them in many ways. I would like to refer again to the question of 
civil defense and shelters. If this country were to steel itself to em- 
bark on a real civil defense program, whatever the Soviet Union may 
now think about its capabilities of destroying this country, next year 
or 3 or 4 years from now, it would have to make a greater effort to get 
in that position. This is why I am for disarmament. Meanwhile, we 
are in an arms race. As long as we are in an arms race, there is some- 
thing to be said for making that arms race very tough. 

Senator Muskie. This would make it more difficult for them to 
destroy us. In a hot war we destroy their armies or undertake to, 
We destroy their line of communication. We destroy their war. 
making capacity and their industrial complex. This has to do with 
their ability to wage a hot war. There really is not much we can do 
to destroy their ability to wage a cold war. The analogy to a military 
victory is not really apt, except as far as it conveys the idea of victory 
which we all like. What we are really talking about is making our 
effort to win a major part of the world to our side a more effective one, 
Is not that right ? 

Mr. Luce. Will you say that again, please ? 

Senator Muskie. What we are talking about is not an exact analogy 
to victery in war, but to winning a major portion of the world to 
our side. 

Mr. Luce. Yes. If anybody had an idea for in some respect dis- 
arming the Russians in the cold war, that would be good. 

Senator Musxir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Luce, may I on behalf of the committee ex- 
press our deep appreciation for giving to us today very generously of 
your time. We are most grateful to you to have the benefit of your 
views and counsel and advice. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Chairman, may I say what a very special pleasure 
it has been for me to be for such a period in such distinguished com- 
pany. Iam most grateful for the real pleasure of this dialog. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

The committee will meet again on Friday morning at 9:30 am, 
when Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller will testify. The meeting comes 
as the result of an invitation the Chair extended to the Governor on 
April 6. The meeting will be held in room 1202 of the New Senate 
Office Building at 9 :30 on Friday. 

(Thereupon at 12:15 p.m., a recess was taken until Friday, July 1, 
1960, at 9:30 a.m., in room 1202, New Senate Office Building.) 
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THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND PUBLIC SUPPORT 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Poticy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in public session at 9:30 a.m., pursuant to 
recess, in room 1202, New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Mundt, Humphrey, Muskie, and Javits. 

Present also: Senators Mansfield, Stennis, Bush, Keating, Clark, 
and Gore. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster C. 
Denny, professional staff members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, mi- 
nority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

Almost a year ago, the Senate of the United States unanimously 
authorized the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery to make 
a nonpartisan study of how our Government should best organize to 
make and carry out national security policy. The subcommittee has 
endeavored from the outset to make its study scholarly, responsible, 
and objective. We have sought the counsel of literally hundreds of 
past and present Government officials concerned with this problem. 
We have also been aided greatly by the advice of distinguished 
students of the national policy process. 

Our aim throughout has been to tap the wisdom of the finest brains 
of our country. During the coming months we will make a series 
of reports containing recommendations for improving our Govern- 
ment’s ability to meet the challenge of the cold war. We shall intro- 
duce remedial legislation where appropriate and necessary. Our 
witness this morning is Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York. 
On April 6 I wrote to Governor Rockefeller inviting him to give testi- 
mony before our subcommittee. We are indeed pleased that he has 
been able to find the time in his busy schedule to join with us this 
morning. 

Governor Rockefeller has rendered distinguished service to our 
Nation under three Presidents. He was Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs and later Assistant Secretary of State for American 
Republic Affairs under President Roosevelt. 

_He served under President Truman as Chairman of the Interna- 

tional Development Advisory Board. Under President Eisenhower 

he served as Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

and later as Special Assistant to the President for Foreign Affairs. 
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Governor Rockefeller speaks to us today with great authority on 
the problem of government organization. From 1953 to the end of 
1958 he served as Chairman of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization. In this capacity he recommended some 
13 reorganizational plans to the Congress in the interest of more 
efficient and more effective government. Ten of the plans were 
approved. 

In 1958 Mr. Rockefeller was appointed by Secretary of Defense 
McElroy as a consultant to the Committee on the Organization of the 
Department of Defense. As chairman of the special studies project 
of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Governor Rockefeller has been 
closely associated with the project’s reports on our foreign policy 
and military program. ; 

Our subcommittee has agreed with the President that testimony by 
any former Government officials who served on the National Security 
Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the National Security 
Council and its subordinate machinery will be taken first in executive 
session. These guidelines have been transmitted to Governor Rocke- 
feller. 

When the public meeting is completed, the subcommittee will ad- 
journ into executive session with Governor Rockefeller to take testi- 
mony on matters relating specifically to the National Security Council. 

Governor, on behalf of my colleagues I would like you to know 
how grateful we are to have you with us today and how much we are 
looking forward to your counsel. I believe you have a prepared state- 
ment. If it is agreeable with you, I suggest that you now proceed 
with your formal statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Governor RockEreLter. Thank you very much, Senator Jackson, 
distinguished members of the committee; I deeply appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Senate Committee on Government Operations. 

This subcommittee is performing an outstanding service to the 
Nation. The Nation’s problems, the world’s problems, press upon the 
policymakers in Washington with ever-increasing urgency and in 
ever-growing complexity. 

In seeking solutions to these problems, there can be no substitute 
for able men in government—men of vision, of capacity, of courage. 
But not even the best of men can perform to the fullness of their abili- 
ties, nor will men of ability be attracted to government or encouraged 
to stay in government, if inadequate organization frustrates accom- 
plishment. Thus, in its extensive exploration into the question of 
improving the organization of government, this subcommittee is ad- 
dressing itself—importantly, constructively, and with nonpartisan ob- 
jectivity—to a fundamental need of this Government in dealing with 
a world of danger, of opportunity, and of fantastically rapid change. 
That need is to provide the framework within which able men can 
perform the great deeds demanded by the challenges of our times. 

I know from personal experience that no man is more deeply con- 
cerned with this question than President Eisenhower. During the 6 
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ears of my chairmanship of the President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization, 14 reorganization plans presented by the 
President were adopted by the Congress, The President’s vision, 
breadth of concept, and creativity made possible the substantial ad- 
vances in Government organization achieved in recent years. In 
addition, they have profoundly influenced the thought behind specific 
proposals 1 shall make to this subcommittee today, although, natu- 
rally, 1 alone assume responsibility in recommending these proposals 
for your consideration. 

With recommendations from the President, the Congress at its 
next session should, as a first order of business, set about adapting 
the Government’s machinery to the needs, the urgencies, the demands 
for decisive action that the times require. I am confident that the 
work of this subcommittee will be of great value in accomplishing 
this. , 

As a fundamental step to be taken either at this Congress or at 
the next, I recommend the extension of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, which expired last year. ‘This legislation provided the basis for 
the reorganization plans adopted in the last decade, and, in my opin- 
ion, should be renewed. 

Governmental reorganization is necessarily a matter of coopera- 
tion between the legislative and executive branches. Understandably, 
it is a matter in which many toes will get — on, many vested 
interests within the Government feel imperiled. The blunt truth is 
that—despite all past progress—the present structure of the Federal 
Government is still not geared to support the President in developing 
and executing integrated policy, thoughtfully and purposefully, 
either in the complex areas of national security and foreign policy, or 
in the equally complex area of domestic affairs. 

Few realize the tremendous load the President carries in his mul- 
tiple responsibilities as Chief of State, Chief Executive, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces, the man constitutionally responsible 
for the conduct of our foreign policy, and leader of his political party. 
More than 50 departments and agencies of the Government report 
directly to the President. Their number imposes upon him an almost 
impossible burden—in the need to resolve conflicting approaches and 
divergent advice, and, from such sources, select and set a determined 
course of action. 

In an effort to bring order to this array of agencies, a host of inter- 
departmental and interagency committees has been set up. These 
have come to number approximately 160 in the field of international 
affairs alone. 

In fact, international affairs involve, one way or another, the activity 
and responsibility of every department of our Government. There 
are also some 18 independent agencies, as well as sundry boards and 
commissions, involved in aspects of international affairs. The field 
of foreign economic aid alone involves as many as four Government 
agencies—and six international financial organizations. 

This overelaborate pattern of interdepartmental committees has been 
designed over the years in an earnest effort to meet the legion of com- 
plex problems in both foreign and domestic affairs. The simple fact 
is this: the committees of a democratic government cannot hope to 
meet or to master these problems by simply trying to outnumber 
them. The critical need is for a revamped structure of government. 
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The fact, today, is that the structure of our Government too often 
moves slow ly, even sluggishly, to meet this world of swift-moyin 
change. It tends to be stiff and static—when it should be quick, alert, 
and creativ e. There is, therefore, a growing public awareness and con. 
cern about the structure of Gov ernment and the efficiency of its deej- 
sionmaking process. And one great proof of this public concern and 
interest is the existence and the work of your committee. 

With all this in mind, I deeply believe that the time has come when 
we can look forward to achievi ing important reforms at the next ges. 
sion of the Congress. 

I have no illusions about the complexity of these tasks. In the 
light of my own experience in Federal Government, and having un- 
dertaken, as Governor of New York, that State government’s first re- 
organization in 30 years, I am well aware of the toughness of the 
problems. Yet, I believe very strongly that both the clear need of 
the Nation and the quickened concern ‘of the people make this a neces- 
sary, and a realistic, time for action. 

Let us proceed, then, to the major specific areas of action—both for- 
eign and domestic. For in both these areas the structure of Govern- 
ment demands reorganization to assist the President in wisely formu- 
lating and effective ely executing national policy. As early as 1955, 
former President Herbert Hoover recognized this sweeping need by 
suggesting the creation of two appointed Vice Presidents with spe- 
cific responsibilities respectively for foreign and domestic affairs, 
This problem was given active and detailed study by the President's 
Advisory C ‘ommittee on Government Organization—while I was 
chairman of that committee. 

I welcome this opportunity to make the following recommendations 
in these two important fields: 

1. Foreign affairs and national security : (a) Creation of the post of 
First Secretary of Government to assist the President in the exercise 
of his authority in this whole area. 

(6) Further reorganization of the Defense Department to achieve 
unified doctrine, planning, and command. 

2. Domestic affairs: (@) Creation of the post of Executive Assistant 
to the President, to be head of a newly created Office of Executive 
Management. 

(6) Consolidation, in certain areas, at the departmental and agency 
level, of functions now scattered among various Government agencies, 


particularly in such important fields as transportation and water 
resources. 


I. FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 





Let us examine and more  forceful—support may be 
given to the Sessident in ie constitutional responsibility for the 
formulation, coordination and conduct of foreign affairs. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem is too complex to be soluble by simply adding more 
authority or more power or more functions to the Department of 
State. F oreign operations involve the Department of Defense and 
other major departments and agencies—each with its own special 
concern, and attitude toward, international problems. 
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The crux of the problem is to help develop a coordinated Presiden- 
tial policy and program which can then be administered, on a day-to- 
day basis, by the existing agencies of Government. The proliferation 
of agencies and committees in this whole field has tended to increase 
and complicate—rather than ease and clarify—the burden upon the 
President in defining and directing policy. 

The reason is obvious. The more numerous and varied the sources 
of divergent advice and advocacy—from departments, agencies, com- 
mittees and individuals—the less chance or time has been left to the 
President for reflective, overall, long-range defining of purpose and 
planning of policy. 

The proper role of the committee, in our Government, is a subtle 
and delicate one. The system of committees, of course, works well 
in the Congress: it is basic to the legislative process, providing ma- 
chinery for concession and consensus as well as means for mustering 
votes for final legislative decision. And committees also have a proper 
and important place in the executive branch—either by sharing counsel 
among those empowered to act, or by conducting ad hoe studies on 
specific problems. 

But excessive government by committee can be anything but con- 
structive. In the field of executive action, it can reduce the level of 
Government action to the least bold or imaginative—to the lowest 
common denominator among many varying positions. In such cir- 
cumstances, policy may be determined not for the sake of its right- 
ness—but for the sake of agreement. And then the bold and imagina- 
tive action most needed, in these critical times, becomes least probable 
or possible. 

THE OBJECTIVES 


The essential objectives are three. 

First. In support and furtherance of our national purpose, we must 
integrate fully, at the Presidential level, the international political, 
diplomatic, economic and social, military, informational, cultural and 
psychological aspects of foreign affairs. 

Second. We also must relate and integrate these matters—from the 
perspective of the responsibility of the Presidency—with all of our 
compelling domestic concerns—economic or social, financial or regula- 
tory—as all these affect our national conduct in the world. 

Third. We must provide the governmental structure that can ef- 
fectively assist the President in developing objectives and policies, 
in all the area of foreign policy and national security, so clear and 
so thoughtful that they will give unified and purposeful direction 
to America’s unique role in serving—and enhancing—the future of 
freedom. 

THE RECOM MENDATIONS 


To achieve these objectives—vital equally to our national security 
and our world role—I recommend two broad courses of action. 

1. I recommend creation of the post of First Secretary of the Gov- 
ernment to assist the President in exercise of his constitutional respon- 
sibility and authority in all the area of national security and inter- 
national affairs. This means in more explicit detail the following: 

(a) The First Secretary should be appointed by the President, 
subject to the confirmation of the Senate. 
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(6) He should have statutory designation as Executive Chairman 
of the National Security Council. 

(c) He should exercise authority as delegated to him by the Pregj. 
dent, and subject to withdrawal of such authority by, and at the wil] 
of, the President. 

(d) He should be empowered at the discretion of the President 
to act for the President in international matters at the prime minis. 
terial level, with the Secretary of State operating on the level of the 
ministers of foreign affairs. 

(e) He should have a staff of his own and be empowered to use 
and reorganize all of the interdepartmental planning machinery of 
the Government in the area of national security and foreign affairs, 

While the First Secretary, deriving his authority from the Pregj- 
dent and acting on his behalf, would have a status above that of the 
Cabinet, the operating responsibilities of Cabinet officers would not 
be changed. ‘Thus, the Secretary of State would continue to be in 
charge of the day-to-day conduct of diplomacy. So, too, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would continue to be in the direct line of Presidential 
command of the Armed Forces. 

As Executive Chairman of the National Security Council, the First 
Secretary could be delegated the authority, by Executive order or by 
legislation, to appoint the Chairmen of such supporting groups as the 
Operations Coordinating Board, the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, and the National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. . 

2. I recommend the reorganization of defense planning and com- 
mand to achieve, under the President, unified doctrine and unified 
direction of forces. More specifically this means the following: 

(a) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be desig- 
nated principal military adviser to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President, and be responsible for development of overall strategic 
doctrine. 

(6) The staff of the Joint Chiefs should be organized on a unified 
basis under direct authority of the Chairman. 

(c) All officers above the rank of brigadier general or the equivalent 
should be designated officers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States—not the individual service of their earlier careers—and their 
promotion should be placed in the control of the Department of De- 
fense. 

(d) Full authority should be given to the Secretary of Defense over 
all military research, development, and procurement, so that he may 
assure the most productive utilization of research and development 
funds. 

(e) The budget process of the Defense Department should be re- 
vised so that Congress appropriates all funds to the Secretary, thereby 
fixing in him a Sone of fiscal responsibility similar to that held by 
other departments. 


II. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The urgencies are as clear and great in the area of domestic affairs 
as in the areas of foreign affairs and national security. Here, too, 
the President needs the service and support of a structure of Govern- 
ment more effectively assisting him to define national purpose and 
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execute national policy, in meeting the swiftness and the complexity 
of the problems and challenges of our time. 


THE PROBLEMS 


Such is the nature of this period of history that the problems con- 
fronting the Government have seemed to multiply even faster than 
the agencies created to cope with them. To be specific: 

There is the sheer number of departments and agencies reporting 
tothe President—in essentially domestic affairs, no less than 8 depart- 
ments and some 40 agencies. 

There is the ever-widening scope of problems confronted within 
the Executive Office of the President itself. This Office includes such 
diverse duties as those of the Bureau of the Budget, the President’s 
Assistant for Personnel Management, the other specialized officials 
within the White House Office, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization, and the Council of Economic Advisers. 

There is the constant and ever more difficult task of resolving con- 
flicts between program objectives and budgetary limitations. 

There is the ever-increasing volume of legislation pending in the 
Congress each year, including legislation proposed by the President— 
all reflecting new problems, freshly and forcefully challenging all 
departments of government. 

And there is the need for thoughtful long-range planning and de- 
velopment of policy—made ever more difficult, and ever more neces- 
sary, by problems ever more complex. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


The President alone simply cannot. undertake to meet the volume 
of problems and functions today demanding his attention, study, and 
action. To ignore this fact would be to strain the structure of our 
Government at its very apex—to allow it to be weak where it must be 
strong. 

The essential objective, then, is to give to the President a strong sup- 
porting structure within his own Office for policy formulation and 
concrete decision. 

A second objective, is to assure that, at the level of the departments 
and agencies themselves, there is an organizational structure adapted 
tomeeting the key domestic problems of today. 


THE RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. I recommend the creation of the post of Executive Assistant to 
the President and Director of the Office of Executive Management, to 
assist in planning and management in the sphere of domestic affairs. 

There should be created immediately under the President a new 
Office of Executive Management. Five key functions should be trans- 
ferred to the new Office of Executive Management, to be carried out 
by five bureaus created within the new office. Each bureau should be 
under the direction of a noncareer official appointed by the President. 
The Director of the new Office would report directly to the President. 

Under the plan I propose, these five bureaus and their functions 
would be: 

(a) Bureau of the Budget—functions: Budget formulation and 
administration. 

52710—60—pt. 76 
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(6) Bureau of Legislative Clearance and Coordination—functiong. 
The review, clearance, coordination, and development of legislatioy 
proposed by the executive branch, and of the administration’s position 
with respect to other legislation pending in Congress. 

(c) Bureau of Program and Planning—functions: Developmen; 
and coordination of recommendations concerning executive branch 
programs, including participation in long-range studies and planning, 

(zZ) Bureau of Organization and Management—functions: (%. 
ordination and improvement of the organization and management 
functions of the executive branch, including accounting and statistica] 
programs. 

(e) Bureau of Personnel ee ee: Assistance to 
the President in exercising his leadership in personnel management 
throughout the executive branch. 

The Office of Executive Management, if created along these lines, 
would serve the President more effectively than the present structures 
of government in the general management of administrative matters, 
including budgetary, personnel, planning, and organizational actiyi- 
ties. The Office would assume the functions of various units within the 
Executive Office of the President and would, over a period of time, 
remove the need for numerous temporary staff arrangements estab- 
lished to meet special problems. 

Even with an ideal organizational structure at the White House 
level, the President’s responsibilities with respect to domestic affairs 
cannot, any more than in the field of national defense, be effectively 
performed without sound organization at the departmental and agency 
level. All too often the location of a particular function within a de- 
partment or agency is more a matter of history than of logic. Thus, 
in a number of areas improved governmental machinery is essential 
to sound policy development in meeting the critical and emerging 
problems of today and tomorrow. In these areas: 

2. I recommend the consolidation of functions which are now 
scattered among various Government departments and agencies, par- 
ticularly in such important fields as transportation and water 
resources. 

The field of transportation is a good example because of its critical 
importance to the growth of our economy in time of peace and to the 
defense of our Nation in time of war. 

In spite of general recognition of the importance of transportation, 
we still do not have today a single focal point within the Federal 
Government for the formulation of overall national transportation 
policy, accompanied by broad powers to develop such policy and co- 
ordinate the activities of other agencies. 

To remedy this, I recommend the creation of a new Department of 
Transportation, to which would be transferred all governmental 
transportation functions now located both inside and outside the 
Commerce Department. These transferred functions would include 
all the responsibilities of the Federal Aviation Agency, as well as the 
present promotional and administrative functions of the regulatory 
agencies : the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Maritime Board. 

Another example—equally clear—is the area of water resources 
policy, where a dispersion of responsibilities has made the development 
of a coordinated and coherent Government policy very difficult. 
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Ill, CONCLUSION 


I have outlined—briefly—a program of some specific measures to 
assist the President and the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment in meeting the clear responsibilities and compelling challenges 
before it. 

I believe such measures will enable the executive branch, in all areas 
of national policy, to give direction more firm and unified, and deci- 
sion more swift and thoughtful. 

No citizens are more keenly aware than you, gentlemen, of what is 
ultimately at stake here. The matters discussed seem technical and 
mechanical. They rise, in ultimate meaning, far above this level. 
They are tests—practical tests—of whether free government can 
work, and can work well. They are tests that come at a time when 
the processes of freedom—the workings of democracy—stand under 
fire and under challenge in the world at large. They are tests that 
we, as a people and as a nation, can and must meet. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, I want to commend and compliment 
you for giving to this committee and the Senate specific recommen- 
dations for improvement. I particularly, as chairman, am grateful 
to you for the constructive suggestions that you have made. We can 
get a lot of debate and argument on these various points, so I wanted 
at the outset to commend you for making specific recommendations. 

I take it that it is your position generally that reorganizing our 
Federal structure, especially in the broad field of national security, is 
critical because of the long-term struggle that we are in. 

Governor RockEre.uerR. That is correct. To meet the current chal- 
lenges and opportunities, and also, as you say, to be able to sustain 
the effort of the United States related to long-range plans and objec- 
tives in what I feel very strongly is a protracted conflict that exists 
inthe world and will exist for a long time to come. 

Senator Jackson. Would you also say that there is no doubt about 
the capability of this country, both in human and in material resources 
to compete effectively on a survivable basis with the potential enemies 
of this country ? 

Governor RockEreLLER. There is no question in my mind about 
that. 

Senator Jackson. Is not our real problem whether we are going to 
marshal those forces so as to get the proper allocation of them to meet 
the threat ? 

Governor Rockrretter. I agree completely. I think in order to 
do that most effectively we have got to have a clear national purpose, 
clear specific long-range goals, and relate our actions and the events 
and developments in the world to those, so that we can shape emerg- 
ing forces to serve our purpose and not allow them to overwhelm us 
in the form of crises. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, do you feel that we can do more in cer- 
tain critical areas than we are doing now? 

Governor Rockereter. I feel the kind of structure that I am sug- 
gesting would make it possible to mobilize our forces more effectively 
so that we can accomplish these objectives with greater dispatch and 
greater clarity. 
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Senator Jackson. Do you feel that our economy can carry a greater 
load in the areas of national security in order to keep ahead of the 
threat which we face? 

Governor Rocxrretter. I feel it can. I feel it can do so by one of 
two methods, the second of which I would prefer. I think it could 
by taking a larger percentage of gross national product than presently 
is taken for this purpose, or by increasing the speed of the rate of 
growth of our economy so that the present percentage of the gross 
national product which is stated by Government as 20 percent at al] 
levels, half of which goes to the defense effort, will be in total larger 
moneywise by acceleration of our growth rate. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, the percentage of our gross 
national product that is being used at the present time for national 
security has been declining, has it not? We are spending less than 
10 percent on national security, including defense, atomic energy, and 
related fields. Our point is that we can increase our present rate of 
growth to around what, five or six? 

Governor RocKEFELLER. Five or six. 

Senator Jackson. In your judgment, this can be done without any 
great strain on the economy ? 

Governor Rockrretiter. I think quite the contrary. I think it 
would remove any strain on the economy because the demand in all 
segments, civilian, governmental, foreign investment is tremendous. 
If the growth rate were faster there would be more available to meet 
the demands in the various areas of our total economy. I think this 
can be done not by large Government spending or Government con- 
trols but by encouraging a more rapid rate of investment in capital 
plant and equipment. 

The present rate is about 16 percent for all investments. Whereas 
other nations are up as high as 25 or 30 percent, and are getting a much 
faster growth rate. Japan and Germany are perfect examples. 

Of course, the Soviet Union is. 

Senator Jackson. What you are suggesting is that the Federal 
Government adopt the wise practice of large companies that plan 
ahead and provide for growth ? 

Governor RockEreLiter. That is correct. I think what you touch 
on there is very important, that at all levels of government if we are 
going to have fiscal responsibility we have got to look ahead to see 
what the new problems, the new needs, the new challenges are and 
see the steps that we are taking today, what their implications are, 
their adequacies, their implications, in terms of monetary needs s0 
that we can really intelligently plan ahead. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that national security requirements 
should be determined on the basis of actual need, exercising, of course, 
wisdom and good judgment and, more basically, commonsense, rather 
than using some predetermined and arbitrary budget ceiling ? 

Governor RockrFre.tieR. Yes. I think our national economy has the 
capacity to meet whatever our needs may be to insure the security of 
our people and the free world. Obviously, we do not want to see 
waste, duplication, and overlapping functions, nor do we want to see 
waste growing out of inadequate strategic doctrine, and lack of clear 
objectives. Elimination of these impediments is essential in order 
to get the maximum for the dollar spent in terms of defense capability. 
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I think whatever is needed this country has the capacity to meet and 
deal with. 

Senator JAcKSON. Do you think there is a tendency—and I must 
say 1 am directing this not to any one administration but all adminis- 
trations—to determine in many cases, at least, our national security 
requirements on the basis of a predetermined budgetary ceiling ‘ 

Governor Rockere.uerR. There is a great deal of pressure, naturally, 
and rightly, to hold down expenditures, particularly with the three- 
service structure which we have and the competition for weapons and 
weapons development and functions between them, with the lack of 
clarity of the original concept of roles and missions which existed in 
land, sea, and air, this situation could get out of hand. It is a difficult 
responsibility for the President and Secretary of Defense to determine 
what are essential expenditures and there must be constantly a screen- 
ing to hold down those expenditures, because the requests run way 
beyond what seems from a total point of view may be necessary. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. But there should be a better way to meet our 
basic national security requirements than to follow a preset pattern 
as to what the expenditures should be, do you not agree ? 

Governor RockEre.er. It is a balance between the two and it is a 
difficult balance. But I think it can be found. 

Senator JAcKsoN. We have had some recommendations in this area 
of budget, economic growth, and resources. Some have suggested 
that there be a fourth annual report from the President—a require- 
ments and resources report. In broad outline, the report would have 
five main elements. One, it would contain a statement of our overall 
long-term strategy for national security. Two, it would present our 
overall long-term requirements for foreign policy, defense, domestic 
programs affecting our world position, including a statement of pro- 
gram priorities. Three, it would present long-term projections of the 
resources needed to meet these requirements. I am talking now in 
budgetary terms beyond a year. Four, it would relate both require- 
ments and needed resources to the Nation’s present and future eco- 
nomic capacity, again, projecting growth. And, five, it would con- 
tain recommendations for effective action wherever future resources 
appear inadequate to meet our needs. 

Do you think there might be some merit in this, and do you think 
it wale to be seriously considered ? 

Governor Rockere.uer. I think there is certainly merit in all of 
the aspects of the plan you just suggested. It is the kind of long- 
range thinking and planning that needs to be done, providing we do 
not get frozen into some plan and lose our flexibility. Because with the 
speed with which scientific inventions and developments are taking 
place, something may happen in the laboratories now and next week, 
or next year, which would completely change—I mean the develop- 
ment of new form of power such as atomic energy—completely change 
all that. Therefore, we have to preserve a flexibility in meeting 
changed circumstances and conditions. 

Senator Jackson. I would certainly agree with you, Governor. 
What I had in mind is that there is the problem of leadtime. 

Governor RockEFeLLeR. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. In economics as well as industry ? 

Governor RocKEFELLER. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. You have to look ahead to make sure that you are 
marshaling far enough in advance the resources that you need to sup- 
port what you deem to be the overall defense requirements 2 years, 
3 years, 5 years, and 6 years hence. Otherwise, we can certainly run 
into some deficits. Not just in money but in people and in basi¢ 
material resources. You would agree in general with that; would you 
not ¢ 

Governor Rockrere.iEr. In general as long as everybody recognizes 
that we have to be able to make changes of major proportions to be 
able to meet new circumstances and conditions and not be afraid be- 
cause we said one thing today, with new circumstances, we ought not 
to be able to change it tomorrow. 

Senator Jackson. With reference to the First Secretary, do you 
think that we might not have some problems if you have a strong Secre- 
tary of State and a strong Secretary of Defense, if this other chap is 
kind of up and above all of them ¢ 

Governor Rockrreiter. It depends entirely on the backing the 
President gives him. He would not have statutory authorities in his 
own name because the President has all of these in his. It would only 
be to the degree that the President delegates to him and backs him up 
in his decisions and positions. That whole question would be dealt 
with by the President. If he backs him up there is no problem. If 
he does not, I think the President ought to bring in the Secretaries of 
Defense and State when these matters are discussed so there is no loss 
of continuity and intimate contact here. 

Senator Jackson. One thing that concerns me is the personality 
problem. If you have a strong Secretary of State and a strong First 
Secretary, it will take a superstrong President to keep them both 
strong. 

Governor Rockrre.tter. That is what our country needs. 

Senator Jackson. That is a good reply. 

Governor Rockrreiter. But he would have control of the organiza- 
tion mechanism of the Security Council, Operations Coordinating 
Board, of all of these interdepartmental committees related to the in- 
ternational field, and through those he could exercise a very important 
degree of leadership with these departments and agencies. Because 
somebody has to make the decisions when there are conflicting points 
of view. 

The President is the only person but he can delegate a share of that 
responsibility to this First Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. The workability of it would certainly depend on 
the personalities. 

Governor Rockrretter. Personality and the President’s backing of 
him. That really is the key to this thing. Obviously if the man does 
not have the capacity he is not going to make the right decisions and 
the President will not be able to back him. But if he has that ability 
and the President backs him, there should be no problem. 

Senator Jackson. We all agree that the key to any organization is 
people. 

Governor RockEre.uer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. If you just change the chart and you do not get 
good people, you are not going to solve much. Iam sure you agree with 
that, Governor. 
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Governor RocKEFELLER. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any suggestion how we can get 
better people in Government? As soon as we get into a hot war, the 
brains start rushing to Washington. But I am sure you would agree 
that we are in a War now, are we not 

Governor RocKEFELLER. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. It has been called a cold war. It isa long drawn 
out conflict. Do you not feel there are impediments to getting good 

eople in the conflict of interest statutes and so on? 

Governor RocKEFELLER. I do. 

Senator Jackson. When we are in a hot war some way or another 
we remove the barriers and the impediments. What do we do now 
toget good people ? 

Governor RocKEFELLER. Having been here during the last war, 
the frustrations are still there, but the deep sense of national purpose 
and dedication is so strong that people will come to Washington. 
They don’t know about the frustrations to begin with until they get 
here. So they come on down with a tremendous sense of patriotism 
and a good many of them get chewed up and thrown out. There 
are those who can adapt themselves to the environment. I think we can 
doa great deal to simplify the environment. With strong leadership 
at the top and with the President having adequate support both in 
the international field and the domestic field, I think it would very 
quickly help in solving the conflicts. 

There is nothing wrong with a conflict as long as there is somebody 
ina position to make a decision between conflicting views. As soon as 
that is made, everybody can go back and do their job. The difficulty 
is that they go to these committees and there really is no authority 
tomake that decision because the President cannot get at all of these 
questions. So they compromise at a low common denominator and the 
result is that everybody 1s frustrated and the national objectives are not 
furthered as they should be. 

Senator Jackson. We have over 900 committees in the Department 
of Defense alone. 

Governor RocKEFELLER. My figures were more modest. 

Senator Jackson. You were dealing with the interdepartmental 
committees; this is within the Department of Defense alone. We have 
acompilation right here of the committees. 

Governor Rockrre.ter. Well, it is frightening. 

Senator Jackson. I have many other questions. But I will turn 
now to Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to associate myself, Governor, with the statement of 
the Chair on the fact that your testimony has directed itself primarily 
to specific suggestions and specific recommendations. We have had 
some splendid testimony throughout these hearings but most of it 
has been in general terms directed to the obvious problem that Govern- 
ment is getting bigger and more complicated and that ways should 
be found to make it more effective and efficient. You have made a 
number of specific suggestions and some very helpful ones. 

I think I will ask the first question as a followup to the one that 
the chairman asked because I believe that you responded to his ques- 
tion about conflict of interest. 
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In an area different from the one he had in mind, or at least differ. 
ent from the one I thought he had in mind 

Senator Jackson. I want to interrupt by saying that what I had 
in mind, if the Senator will yield for just a second, is the problem of 
the various legal impediments, the conflict of interest laws, that have 
reached the point where a man cannot hardly serve his Government 
and maintain the normal economic relations that now exist in the 
American community. We do overcome these impediments in time 
of war. But when we are in a crisis short of a hot war we are impeded 
by them. 

Senator Munpr. I was sure that is what the chairman had in mind, 
because we have been discussing that with other witnesses. It js 
difficult to get the good man down here in the first place, because of 
alleged conflicts of interest. Congress asks him, Do you have a share 
of stock in this corporation or that, or a thousand shares? Is your 
department likely to do business with this corporation? And he 
says “yes,” and a conflict of interest develops. It gets larger and 
larger depending upon his holdings. A conflict of interest amon 
people down here, as you rightfully point out, is good. We don’t 
want a monolithic structure and everybody thinking the same. How 
do you get strong, able, young, vibrant leadership to divest itself of 
profitable employment and connections and come down here in a 
cold war? 

Governor Rockrretter. If I may say, Senator, on this subject 
which I sympathize very much with the point of view you are rais- 
ing here, it seems to me that too much emphasis has been placed on 
the monetary aspect of conflict of interest, whereas in my opinion 
the basic conflict, if it is going to exist, is in a person’s loyalties. He 
may divest himself of some stock but if he has been associated with a 
company for 50 years or 25 years, or 10 years, and all his friends are 
there, whether he owns the stock or puts it in his children’s name, 
really has to me very little significance. The real question is his 
integrity and loyalty to his country. I think most Americans when 
they come to serve their country certainly are not coming down for 
monetary remuneration because the pay in the Government is not in 
any sense competitive with private remuneration. 

Therefore, 1 think we have to look to the loyalty and dedication of 
these people. I think most Americans are. My personal feeling is 
better take a risk and have a few cases which when they develop a 
person can be prosecuted and removed than it is to hold off thousands 
of men and women of great integrity who would like to serve in 
Government but simply because of their responsibility to their families 
-annot afford to. 

Senator Munpr. It would probably take some adjustment in our 
Federal statutes. 

Governor Rockrrreiier. Yes. I think they are too stringent and 
they do not strike at the heart of the question, which is the person's 
loyalty to his country which must come ahead of his loyalty to pre- 
vious associations. I think with most Americans it does, and this is 
the basis of the effective functioning of a democracy, the loyalty of 
its citizens to its country and government. 

Senator Munpr. I quite agree. I have often looked with a jaun- 


diced eye on the testimony from individuals, who say, I will transfer 
this stock to my wife. 
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Governor RocKeretuer. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. It is meaningless. He is either loyal to the overall 

urpose Or he isnot. Obviously if he is disloyal even if he transferred 
itto Aunt Susan he can still give favors. 

Governor Rockrreter. ‘The real question is when he takes the oath 
of office and his loyalty to the Government, does he mean what he is 
saying? ‘The other is secondary. ; » toly, 

Senator Munpr. Your recommendation concerning the first Secre- 
tary, part (>), is most fascinating to me because it runs sort of in con- 
flict with some of the other testimony we have had from other wit- 
nesses, Who have urged that it is very important that the President 
himself attend as many meetings of the National Security Council as 
possible, preferably all of them, so that he gets the benefit of the give 
and take and the discussion. ‘They argue that it is better for the Presi- 
dent to sit there and hear pro and con, the different points of view dis- 
cussed, than it is to be given a paper which is the digest and summa- 
tion and the conclusions. 

You point out and rightfully, I say, that this is a tremendous de- 
mandonhistime. Yousuggest, as I understand it, that this new First 
Secretary should sit there. You say he should have statutory designa- 
tion as Executive Chairman of the National Security Council. Do you 
feel there is merit in the position of those who argue that the President 
should be there and hear all points of view, or do you feel that is not 
as meritorious as you are suggesting that he devote his time to other 
problems and rely on his Executive Secretary to brief him after it is 
over ¢ 

Governor RockEFELLER. I would make two comments, Senator: 
One, this would not preclude the President’s attendance, the fact that 
he had an Executive Director of the Security Council. Two, I would 
state—— 

Senator Munpr. It is a little hard to envision the President sitting 
there with somebody else being the Chairman. 

Governor RockEreLLeR. I would assume if the President was there 
he would preside. 

Senator Jackson. I do not want to interrupt here, but President 
Kisenhower, of course, specifically asked the Chair when the commit- 
tee was set up that we not discuss anything directly about the Na- 
tional Security Council in open session. 

Senator Munpr. I do not think we are discussing any military 
secret. Weare talking about an organizational program. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but the President asked for the guide- 
lines. The Chair must abide by them. I did not initiate them, but 
Tagreed to them. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask the question in a purely hypothetical 
way. 

Senator Jackson. If you want to talk about the summit levels of 
government, I have no objection. 

Senator Munpr. Assuming that we could devise a constitution or a 
new republic in Africa and do it in a Utopian manner, would you 
think it would be well for the President of that Republic to sit and 
preside at the National Security Council ? 

Governor Rockere.uer. If this African Utopia had a blank board 
that functioned in connection with its council and this board threshed 
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out all of the problems and the paper came up, I would think a dis. 
cussion there would be where the real issues were discussed and that 
the final approval or disapproval of the paper would not bring out 
the fundamental questions. Maybe we ought to discuss this in the 
closed session. I have not read these regulations. I want to stay 
within them but I am not quite sure where the line is. ‘ 

Senator Munpr. Still dealing with an ideal situation and the Utopia 
in a new country, having nothing to do whatsoever with the situation 
in Washington—we are setting up a new government in a new 
country and we want to bring together all the experiences we have 
had in democracies all over the world—— 

Senator Jackson. Call it Ruritania. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. And we decided to have a national se- 
curity council. And we have a constitutional republi >and we have a 
president charged with a great many responsibilities that the Presi- 
dent has in the United States, what I am trying to determine on the 
basis of your testimony, and I can see a lot of merit in divesting the 
president of his responsibilities of attending these national security 
councils, and having it done by a first secretary. On the other hand, I 
must confess I was intrigued and persuaded by the testimony of many 
previous witnesses who feel that the president of this African republic 
should really get the different points of view expressed by his secre- 
tary of state and his secretary of defense, and that hearing that give 
and take, and listening to it, since he has to make the ultimate con- 
clusions, is much more beneficial than being given a paper by some- 
body who was there and who said this and who said that, and I think 
it ought to be this way. You cannot do both. 

Governor Rocxere..er. I would agree that the Ruritanian presi- 
dent ought to attend the meetings but I think he still needs a chief 
of staff, or whatever you want to call it, in the area who can report to 
him about all of the previous discussions that led up to the prepara- 
tion of the paper, who took what positions, and give him an informed 
background on the situation, so when he does preside that he is doing 
so with an informed background on what might be a very brief and 
maybe less profound discussion. 

Senator Munpr. We will now ride on a magic carpet from Africa 
to the United States and talk about another subject. 

In setting up this Department of Transportation, you would bring 
in rail transportation, 1 presume, water transportation, air transpor- 
tation, everything wherever you find it scattered around the Govern- 
ment dealing with the movement of people and freight; is that correct? 

Governor Rockrere.ier. That is correct. There would be one cen- 
tral location. Of course, not the quasi-judicial regulatory functions. 
The regulatory functions would not be in this department. 

Senator Munpr. Would this new department of government be 
of Cabinet status ? 

Governor Rockere.ier. Definitely. 

Senator Munpr. At the Cabinet level ? 

Governor RockEreLLer. Definitely. 

Senator Munpr. Would you transfer to the Department of Trans- 
portation other matters than the nonregulatory functions of the move- 
ment of people and freight ? 

Governor Rockere ier. Definitely. I think, Senator, that there 
must be more flexibility with the rapid changes that have taken place 
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in the means of transportation—with the fact that we are taxing 
some forms of transportation, we are subsidizing others, they are 
competing with each other. — ; : 

[ think we find ourselves in a situation where today the national 
interest in this field has no central focal point. Again coming back 
to the question of planning, looking into the future, where these 
different factors can be weighed, and where a Federal policy can 
be developed. I know that as the Governor of one of the States in 
this country we have some very difficult problems just in the area 
of commuter travel in relation to the railroads, where we are trying 
to deal with it on a State basis, working with the municipalities, and 
<o forth, but where Federal policy and Federal rate control is a major 
factor over which we have no control, and there is no central point 
to which we can come in Washington and discuss our problems and 
work out mutual policy which will be effective in representing the 
people’s best interests. wh sare 

I think we might find ourselves in a very serious situation in time 
of war because of the developments that have taken place, particularly 
in relation to railroads. 

Senator Munpr. That leads to my next question. Would you have 
the rate structure regulated also by a concentrated unified board 
so that we can have or would have the rates set respectively by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the railroads and CAB for 
airplanes. How do you get away from that feature? That is one 
of the big difficulties. 

Governor RockEre.ier. It is. Personally, I feel that Congress 
should make a complete review of these various ratemaking organiza- 
tions in which they have a tremendous interest, and which have long- 
standing associations to see whether this consolidation you refer to 
might not take place. I think this is going to be one of the most 
dificult problems that we have ever approached because there are 
tremendous vested interests both in the agencies themselves and in 
the forms of transportation. 

Change is always resisted, although I think change in this case is 
essential. This to my way of thinking would be one of the most im- 
ortant studies that could be made. It would be controversial but it 
is essential. 

Senator Munpr. There is a going body of public opinion that there 
should be this type of approach. But it just occurred to me that 
simply setting up a department of transportation at Cabinet level 
without doing something to unify the place at which the rates are set 
would not accomplish the results we are trying to get. 

Governor RockEreLer. I concur completely in your position and 
only hesitated to enter into a field which really is controversial because 
itnot only is an executive branch question but also importantly relates 
to the legislative function here. I think what you are suggesting is 
the ultimate and necessary approach to this problem. 

Senator Munpr. One other question: In order to implement this 
series of changes that you suggest, and others which probably are 
needed, and modifications of these which would come from congres- 
sional study, do you envision or recommend the creation of a new 
Hoover Commission, so called, that would sort of be a continuing 
advisory hody. Some of these things you recommend can be done by 
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Executive action. Others require action by Congress. Somebody 
sort of has to keep stimulating these changes or they do not occur, 

Governor RocKEFELLER. That I agree with. I think your commit- 
tee here is tremendously important. ‘There must be a focal point in 
the legislature. I think the Reorganization Act should be extended 
because I think it does very importantly facilitate the handling of 
these problems through Executive recommendation and legislat ative 
action. I feel that this Executive Management Department or Office, 
this Bureau of Organization and Management, which is (d) on my 
list, that should be their function. Not only studyi ing organization 
within the departments but they should be continuing “for the Presi- 
dent a review of organization and changing problems on an overall] 
basis in the Government. 

Senator Munpr. Because you never get this thing mixed like you 
do on a multiplication table. 

Governor RocKkEere.ier. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. It is good on Monday, and Friday afternoon you 
have to make changes. 

Governor RockEFELLER. That is right. Changes are always difficult 
and they always step on people’s toes. Somebody has got to see it in 
sufficient perspective so that they see the needs of the Nation as a whole 
and have the courage to recommend them and I think your committee 
is doing a tremendously useful service and a very courageous one for 
the Nation asa whole. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. I believe my 10 minutes have been 
used up. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Musxir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, I am sure you would be interested to know that for the 
purpose of listening to your testimony we had to seek a larger class- 
room. We are also grateful to you for attracting a larger student 
body. 

Governor RocKEere._er. I am honored. 

Senator Muskie. I must say your testimony is the kind of imagina- 
tive statement that I consider very important in this field and very 
necessary. 

We are studying policy machinery because we are interested in the 
results it produces. In your judgment is our Government now pro- 
ducing decisions which are adequate to our needs ? 

Governor Rockrre.trr. I think the mechanism is such that some 
decisions which should be made never come up to a point where they 
‘an be made. In other words, the President is the only one who can 
make certain decisions. The process is such that they do not come up. 
They are compromised in committees where I think in many cases the 
compromise is not the right answer. A decision should be taken by 
somebody with authority to make it. 

So in many cases we are not making decisions which nobody knows 
about because they are never up for decision. I think in other cases 
decisions are made where all of the information that is pertinent to 
that question is not brought to bear on that question. This is a very 
difficult problem because these things are so completely interrelated, 

domestic and foreign and all aspects of foreign. Therefore, I think 
the mechanism suggested here would give an “extension to the Presi- 
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dent’s arm, and authority, which would be sufficiently organized to 
accomplish on a more effective basis what the President tries to accom- 
lish but which the mechanism makes very difficult of accomplishment. 

Senator Muskie. What you are saying, then, is that our Government 
is not now producing decisions adequate to our needs, but that the 
fault lies in the machinery. 

Governor RockEereLiErR. Exactly, and the structure. 

Senator Muskie. Would you say that it lies wholly in the machinery ? 

Governor Rockeretter. Human weakness, obviously, all along the 
line is bound to slow down the decisionmaking process. If somebody 
makes a recommendation that is not the most penetrating or the wisest 
on the way up, then the decision when it is made obviously is not 
going to be as good as it should be. I think considering human weak- 
nesses and considering the machinery, the best job under the circum- 
stances is being done. I think these changes are urgent, though, if 
we are going to effectively understand the implications of both actions 
abroad and actions in our own country. 

I would like to add a thought here. It seems to me that the Presi- 
dent in this decisionmaking process really needs what I would call a 
position room, if you use the military terms, where visual material 
can be brought to bear so that you can sit down and discuss a problem 
and see the facets of that problem in terms of economic, psychological, 
military, political, and so forth, in different parts of the world that 
have an important bearing on the decision you are about to make. 

This is so complicated that I think there is need just as the military 
uses & Map room or position room or whatever you want to call it, 
there is need for that in this decisionmaking process in government. 

Senator Musxir. You seem to be saying, Governor, that the policy 
ideas generate at the lower echelons of government, and that the ma- 
chinery should be such as to stimulate the rise of those ideas to the top 
policymaking level. Would you agree, and I think you do from 
vour statement, that the constitutional powers of the President in the 
field of foreign policy and defense are such that the Congress can do 
nothing and should do nothing to dilute those powers? 

Governor RockEretieR. I certainly agree with that. 

Senator Musxtr. Thus we cannot and should not undertake to create 
machinery that the President would not want to use. 

Governor RockeFetuer. I agree with that. 

Senator Muskie. As a matter of fact, he can’t be forced to use it if 
he does not wish to use it. 

Governor RockEFEeLLeR. That is right. 

Senator Musxter. Do you think that the insufficiency or the inade- 
quacy of the policy decisions which our machinery is producing is 
causing us to lose the cold war ? 

Governor RockErFeLLtEeR. No. I think that conclusion could not 
fairly be drawn. 

Senator Muskie. There has been some emphasis on the part of 
some leading figures within the Government and without the Gov- 
ernment on the need for winning the cold war. I don’t know whether 
this emphasis is designed to suggest that some of us want to lose it. 
I don’t know whether the emphasis is designed to suggest a comparison 
to military victory. Assuming the latter rather than the former, 
would you think it possible to win the cold war in this sense? Let me 
make this analogy. 
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To me winning a military victory means destroying the ability of 
the enemy to wage a military war. If we are to win a cold war in the 
same manner, then we must destroy the ability of the enemy to wage 
a cold war. Would you subscribe to this point of view ? 

Governor Rocxeretier. No. I don’t see the situation in exactly the 
terms that you depict. I feel myself that the struggle really is more 
a struggle between freedom and the concept of freedom—those who 
believe in the right of the individual to develop himself to his maxi- 
mum capacity, and those who believe that the indiv idual i IS & Cog ina 
machine to be disciplined and dominated in the service of the State 
the struggle really is between those two ideological beliefs. To achieve 
a victory for the concept of freedom and freemen does not mean that 
it is necessary to destroy those on the other side. 

It means that it is necessary to prevail through the force and 
strength of those who believe in freedom and to ultimately win over 
those who have this other concept. I think it is not a case of destrue- 
tion. It is a question more of a conversion through persuasion and 
the effectiveness of the results and achievements in terms of human 
values of our system and our basic concepts. 

Senator Muskie. In this connection, then, Governor, we are com- 
peting with the Soviet Union. 

Governor RockEre.ter. And the Communist concept. 

Senator Musxte. Relative to the Soviet Union, in your judgment, 
are we today, in terms of winning this struggle, relatively stronger or 
weaker than we were 10 years ago? 

Governor Rockeretter. We have to take it in various facets. If 
we take it in the military area, 15 years ago we had a supreme situa- 
tion of power militarily relative to the Soviets which was far greater 
than we have today, with their acquiring weapons and the delivery 
capacity. Their power has risen and relatively, while ours has also 
risen, it has not risen as much because they have gotten this new 
capacity. 

In the economic field, they have again made tremendous progress. 
While we have gone forward, relatively they have come forward to 
a greater degree. In the psychological area, I think they have made 
great strides in certain areas of the world. 

Senator Musxte. Relatively they have closed the gap ? 

Governor RockEre.ier. That is correct. 

Senator Muskie. Economically and militarily. Could our policies 
have been such as to have avoided this closing of the gap? 

Governor RockEere.titer. Hindsight is always easier than foresight. 

Senator Muskrr. Looking to the: future. 

Governor Rockeretter. Looking to the future we are facing as a 
nation certain very fundamental ‘problems that we have to decide. 
I think traditionally we have always been ready to move out and un- 
dertake any major effort, whether it is military or economic, like the 
Marshall plan, with a tremendous dedication as a nation in resources, 
manpower, and so forth, and do a terrific job. Our ultimate objective 
usually is to come back, to disengage ourselves. The real question, 
in my opinion, is whether this country is ready to assume a much 
more permanent and a much more active political role in its associa- 
tions with free peoples. I think our freedom and our well-being can 
no longer be preserved, it is obvious, from within our own borders 
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alone. And the strength and vitality of other free peoples is going 
to depend on a much more intimate association. I feel we have to 
examine the possibility of developing confederations of free people, 
either on a regional basis or Atlantic community basis which give 
permanent structural relationships. This as not to date been a 
part of our accepted national policy. I think myself that we are 
now at a point where we as a people have got to decide whether we 
are going to permanently associate ourselves with other free peoples 
in a common effort to preserve and extend the cause of freedom, 
peace, and justice. Pree ASTERN 

Senator Muskie. I think it is a stimulating idea. I noted that you 
expanded on it in a speech at Binghamton, N.Y., not long ago. 

Governor Rockeretier. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Muskie. I would like to ask you this relative to the nature 
of the challenge that confronts us with the Soviet Union. It is a 
matter of simple statistics that the Soviet Union has natural resources 
at least equivalent to our own and in excess of our own in some respects. 
It is also rather clear from their achievements in outer space and 
missile field and science generally that they have developed the know- 
how to develop these resources. This would seem to suggest, if we 
add 2 and 2, that it is going to make 4, and eventually and almost in- 
evitably the Soviet Union will match us in their economic and military 
posture. Would you accept this conclusion 4 

Governor Rockrretter. Ido. The estimate is about 80 years at the 
present growth rates. 

Senator Muskie. There is really nothing we can do about it in terms 
of our policy ? 

Governor RockrFre.tter. With that I don’t agree. 

Senator Musxkir. This I would be interested to have you expand. 

Governor Rockeretier. I think we can, by changing our tax struc- 
ture, by other methods, encourage a more rapid rate—or encourage 
a larger percentage—of our gross national product to be invested 
in plant and equipment, because that is basically one of the major 
factors in increasing productivity and in modernizing our plant and 
getting a higher per capita or higher per manpower productivity rate. 

I think that is a very important factor both in terms of the standard 
of living of the people of our country, the rising standard of living, 
and our capacity to meet social needs at home and foreign policy and 
military needs internationally. I think we can do that. 

Senator Jackson. If I may interrupt, to be specific I recall being 
in the House of Representatives at the time we had testimony in the 
spring of 1950 that the most we could spend on defense was about 
$14 billion. It was only a matter of months that we had appropriated 
over $60 billion. Asa result of steps taken to provide for stepped-up 
plant capacity in this country, the economy did expand. It is true 
there was some inflation. We have been carrying a $40 billion load 
eversince. Isthat nota fact? 

Governor Rockeretter. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. It demonstrates the vitality of this economy of 
ours to do whatever is demanded of us. The main difficulty seems to 
be we only make such an effort when there is a hot conflict on. 

Gevernor RockeretierR. What you are saying, it seems to me, Sen- 
ator, indicates that as a people we have got to have a clearer sense of 
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national purpose, so that we relate all of these efforts to goals that 
are larger than our own self-interest or temporary excursions in inter. 
national commitments. This, I think, is a fundamental and most im. 
portant problem we face in the future. 

Senator Jackson. This determines whether we will survive. The 
Communists are counting on the fact that we may only move when 
there is a direct military threat. They feel that maybe we do not have 
the staying power to really engage in a long, drawn-out conflict. J] 
think Mao Tse-tung has referred to this in a book on the doctrine of q 
protracted conflict. Communist theorists feel we do not have the capa. 
bility for a protracted conflict. Is this not the heart of the challenge 
tous? 

Governor Rockrre.ier. In a way, yes. But I think the greatest 
challenge is to the leadership of freedom and the area in which we can 
operate without all of these encumbrances and an area over which 
we have important control in the sense of what we do is in the area 
of our association with other free peoples in achievement of their 
hopes and aspirations, including our own. To me this is the really 
big challenge and this is the area which involves commitments and 
concepts which go beyond the concepts we have had as a Nation in 
the past. 

Senator Musxte. I would like to ask one more question in this line, 
Then I would like to ask some more specific ones relating to actual 
machinery. On this question of growth, it can go into consumer 
goods, coal or TV appliances, or go into what people might consider 
more useful things in terms of our national strength. 

In your judgment, can government, and if it can, should govern- 
ment guide our growth in such a way as to help make us strong as 
well as comfortable ? 

Governor RockEre.tier. I would say encourage it. That would be 
the word I use. Government can create a climate which will en- 
courage growth by its actions, its policies, particularly in relation to 
taxes. But I think it also requires on the part of the American people 
acceptance of the concept that it is to our interest to grow more 
rapidly because the decisions are made by individuals in this whole 
complex and effective system of private enterprise. 

Senator Muskie. People like to make this kind of decision for 
themselves or will they do it only under the stimulus of strong 
leadership ? 

Governor Rockerreiter. I think if we have as a national purpose 
certain clear goals, then the people as individuals will relate those to 
their action. I think, of course, one of the most stimulating things 
is the impact of the tax structure on the rate of corporate invest- 
ment. The depreciation rate is particularly important. If with the 
speed of modern invention you build a factory and it may be obsolete 
in 5 years because of new developments and you can only amortize 
that over a period of 20 or 30 years, you hesitate to make the invest- 
ment because you don’t know whether it will be obsolete before you 
have finished amortizing the investment. Therefore, accelerated de- 
preciation rates is a very important factor in this. I think there 
needs to be by the Government a complete review of the tax struc- 
ture and its impact, not only Federal but State and local on this 
whole question of the factors leading to economic growth. In our 
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own State we are trying to do this, to create an atmosphere and 
climate which will be favorable to growth, which will result in 
increased job opportunities and better earnings. We have the enthu- 
siasm, interest, and cooperation of both business and labor in this 
effort. I think the same is true on the national scene. 

Senator Muskiz. You have opened up a line of questioning which 
I hope we may be able to pursue before the morning is over. At the 
moment, I would like to touch on one or two questions now relating 
to policy machinery. I think it is rather interesting that in our mutual 
security program, security should embrace not only the military and 
the economic but education and all of the other aspects of national 
strength. 

Whereas in our national security concept at home and our agencies, 
we confine the concept of security to foreign policy, military and 
intelligence. In your judgment, thinking of the agencies that are 
concerned with it, should the concept of security be expanded to 
include, for example, a concern with the effect of national economic 
policy and national educational policy and so on, and relate them to 
security. Should, for example, the unmentionable security council 
concern itself in shaping national security policy with these domestic 
concerns 

Governor RockrereLLER. In my opinion it does concern itself. The 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisors attends 
these meetings of the summit, and these problems are considered. 
But I think what is needed is leadership with authority that can 
effectively make decisions that implement the interest and concern. 
That to my way of thinking is the most important part of this, that 
is, somebody who can make the decisions, who has the time, with the 
President’s authority. It is very difficult to delegate that authority 
and have our system of government function. I don’t mean to dele- 
gate, I mean to take it from him by statute. I think it can only be 
delegated by the President himself to people in whom he has con- 
fidence. The structure would facilitate that, I think. 

Senator Muskie. In response to an earlier question of mine, you 
stated that under some circumstances policy may be determined not 
for the sake of its rightness but for the sake of agreement. 

Governor Rockrre.tuer. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. It seems to me as the result of hearings we have 
had here that overorganization tends to lead to this result. ‘That is, 
these ideas which are generated on the lower echelons of government, 
as they move up through the chain of command, tend to be compro- 
mised by lower policymaking people or advisory people, in order to 
reduce the amount of attention that the top executive must give to 
considering alternates. Would you agree with this? 

Governor Rockere.er. I think it is the committee structure, really, 
where you compromise not because one person in his department or 
agency doesn’t want to do it—is fighting for itself—he has to go 
through a committee before it goes on up. In that committee some 
other agency or department has a competing view and this would 
conflict with his interests or objectives or purpose and the thing gets 
compromised to the lowest common denominator at which they can 
find agreement. So the thing has already been watered down before 
it goes up. 
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Senator Muskie. I think specifically of disputes which arise jp 
departments and I am thinking of particularly the Department of 
Defense. 

Governor RocKEFELLER. The same process would apply. 

Senator Muskie. As to alternative weapon systems and so on, 
There seems to be some dispute among our witnesses as to whether 
these disputes have any opportunity for consideration before the to 
policymaking agencies of our Government, including the President, 

Governor RockEreLLer. That is why I feel there should be a single 
military adviser to the President and Secretary of Defense, and he 
should have a unified staff so that strategy and weapons technology 
and research and development can be blended and melded in the in- 
terest of the Nation as a whole rather than compromised because of 
its impact on a particular service. 

Senator Muskie. Your suggestion for a First Secretary would im. 
ply that you suggest a concentration, within the discretion of the 
President, of considerable decisionmaking power. 

Governor Rockeretier. That is right. 

Senator Muskir. Would you have any fear that this concentration 
would tend to resolve these differences before they reached the Presi- 
dent ? 

Governor Rockrere.Ler. I would hope that a good many of them 
would be because he hasn’t got the time to make all the decisions which 
need to be made and can only be made with his authority. 

Senator Muskie. But the First Secretary would be the final author- 
ity as to which policy questions were so important that they ought to 
go tothe President. 

Governor RockrreLier. No. I think you would find that any 
Cabinet officer would always have the right to appeal to the Presi- 
dent directly. You could not have a system as we have without that 
capacity. The President will hear them and he will have his First 
Secretary there and he will make the decision. He will soon find out 
whether he agrees with the judgment of the First Secretary in cases, 
There are bound to be few mistakes. But if the batting average is low 
the fellow will have to go. If he has a good batting average he will 
stay. It would have to be the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary of Treasury, who could go directly to the Presi- 
dent and lodge a complaint and then the President has to exercise his 
judgment and this will soon balance out. 

Senator Musxre. I would share your hope that they would feel free 
to do that. 

Governor Rockere.ier. I think they would. I have worked at all 
levels of the Federal Government, and as Assistant Secretary and 
Under Secretary and as Special Assistant to the President in Inter- 
national Affairs and I have seen this process going on in the last 20 
years. I think it requires administrative judgment and experience on 
the part of the President. But it is not an impossible problem at all 
if he has good people properly structured to whom he gives responsi- 
bility and whom he supports but always with the opportunity of some- 
one who is reporting to him to raise a question challenging the issue 
and he can review it. 

Senator Musxim. On this line, some of our witnesses have taken 
the position that the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury have 
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overstepped their proper bounds in exercising undue influence on 
olicy. Would you agree to that ¢ sine 

Governor Rockrre ier. I think there has been overweighting of 
the budgetary aspect, the fiscal aspect, as compared to planning, pro- 
oraming, personnel, organization. ‘That is by the nature of the struc- 
ture. ‘hat is why I recommend that this Office of Executive Man- 
agement be established and the Bureau of the Budget be placed under 
an Executive Assistant to the President who then can balance out 
these questions on program planning. 

Let us say you are a Cabinet officer and you want to come over and 
talk about new plans and meeting new problems. If you go solely 
to the Bureau of the Budget as the only instrument in the White 
House to which you can present your case, there is a natural aversion 
to entering into some new program which is going to involve a pretty 
big commitment over the years. However, if you can discuss that 
with the man who is above both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Planning and Programing Division, you can get a more balanced 
decision. He can ‘balance these things out as seen from the total 
national interest. You not only have to do this within a department 
but between departments. I think this is one of the important and 
urgent reasons for this kind of a structure on the domestic front for 
the President. 

Senator Muskiz. Thank you, Governor. 

I regret that I have overstepped my time. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javirs. Governor, we are delighted to have you here. I 
think the State of New York should be very proud that we have a 
Governor who is capable of giving us advice upon this policy level 
both by experience and what he has actually done in our State along 
the same line. I am very gratified. And I am sure the people of our 
State would feel the same way. 

Now you said on a number of occasions in your testimony that the 
people or the Government needs to have a clearer sense of national 
purpose. You referred to national purpose on a number of occasions. 
Would you like to state your concept of what is our national purpose 
or what it should be ? 

Governor Rockrere tier. My feeling is that we have through the 
creation by our Founding Fathers of our Federal structure of govern- 
ment, a Government dedicated to the opportunity of free people to 
develop and improve their own individual capabilities and capacities. 
This concept of freedom was not a concept which was limited to those 
living within the borders of this newly created nation, but it was a 
universal concept—believing in the worth and dignity of the individ- 
ual everywhere under a spiritual-religious belief in the brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God. So it is a universal concept. 
I think we are now coming to a point in our history as a nation where 
In a sense we are challenged as were our forefathers when they could 
not realize those values in the existing political structure. 

I think we have to recognize the fact that we cannot within our 
borders alone preserve and realize to the full extent these values for 
our people. Therefore, I feel that our purpose today must be to 
approach the problem of political creation our forefathers did, only 
now on a much larger basis. As one suggestion, I suggested the con- 
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sideration of the formation of confederations of free nations into 
larger units. I think there is promising experience. The economic 
union of six nations in Europe is a step in this direction. - 

We have other examples. The whole history of the Organization 
of American States, the Pan American Union. I think that our pur. 
pose must be basically the original purpose of the Founding Fathers 
which is the value of man, the worth of the individual, his realization 
of his capacities. 

Senator Javits. So you would say our national purpose would be 
to bring to the free world in reality a governmental and political 
organization embodying the principles of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence and the first 10 amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States ? 

Governor Rockrere.tter. Yes. Not only bring to the free world but 
importantly because that is the only means by which we can preserve 
these values in my opinion for ourselves. So it is not completely 
altruistic. It is altruistic but realistic in our own self-interest, ] 
think the time has come for us as a nation to view this question as a 
people realistically and appraise where we are and what we have to do, 

Senator Javirs. We had Henry Luce before us the other day, who 
is very well known to you and to me and so many of us here, and 
he said that our national purpose should be winning the cold war, 
Would you feel that is the same thing you just described ? 

Governor Rockrretier. Yes. By achieving what I am talking 
about, in my opinion we would do what he is talking about—which is 
to win the cold war. 

Senator Javirs. You would prefer your own statement of the na- 
tional purpose ? 

Governor RocKkere.ier. I think it is the positive side of the problem, 
I think that the American people basically are positive and creative by 
nature and this is the side which will challenge them and particularly 
the young people. I think the young people need to feel an identifi- 
cation with a goal, a mission, a purpose in life that is bigger than 
themselves, bigger than our Nation; that they want to be members of 
mankind in general, you might say—humanity in general—and it is 
within the tradition of our whole political and spiritual heritage. 

Senator Javits. Do you feel that the young people of our country 
are being adequately inspired with an ideal or a national purpose 
today ? 

Governor Rockrretter. I think we have this basic conflict between 
this idea that each person develops himself and determines his own 
purpose, which is in a sense our basic concept of freedom, and the idea 
of trying to develop as a nation these broader goals or this broader 
purpose. 

I don’t think they are inconsisent. I think, just listening to the 
discussion of a lot of these young people, that they are concerned and 
they are striving to find for themselves as individuals and for us 
as a Nation and as a people these goals, these objectives. I think it 
is a very exciting and a very encouraging thing that there is this 
tremendous concern on the part of the young people. 

Senator Javits. You think by phrasing it the way you have, in terms 
of the national purpose, this will inspire them ? 

Governor Rockerrettrr. Yes. I think that is correct, although in 
this country I think we cannot hand down from above some goal and 
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say, “That is it; take it.” This goal has to grow from the members 
of our society and be based on their awareness of what we are up 
against and what we face. I think we can have as a sense of national 
urpose the solution of problems in the field of housing, problems in 
the field of the care of the aged, problems in the field of education. 
They are all part of this total picture of how do we make it possible 
for the individual to develop himself or herself to the maximum 
degree and to live the fullest possible life. 

Senator Javits. You made a comparison for Senator Muskie be- 
tween the economic and strategic capability of the Soviet Union and 
of the United States. I gathered you went along with him pretty 
much on the fact that if they had resources in excess of ours over a 
measurable period of time, considering their rate of progress, both 
gientifically, educationally, and the building up of their productivity, 
they could move ahead of us merely by virtue of these resources. 

yovernor Rockere.uer. I didn’t make that statement. 

Senator Javits. I am anxious to have you clarify that. I think it 
is very important. I think it is also important to put that in the 
context of your view, which I share very strongly, that the course of 
the United States must be toward regional action, a regional federa- 
tion. 

Governor Rockeretier. That is right. 

Senator Javirs. Governmental forms very different from any that 
we have heretofore considered practicable or feasible for this reason. 
Would you not agree, therefore—and of course you will state the 
thing in your own way—that taking the combination of resources 
available to the free world if it would utilize these new forms of 
supergovernmental organization, it could get way ahead of the 
Russians without question ? 

Governor Rockere.ter. I think that is exactly the point. We have 
been traditionally the greatest free trade area in the world. We have 
had a weight in world trade that no other area had until the six nations 
of Europe joined together. Now we have another area that is devel- 
oping in the free trade area, which has an impact and weight in 
economic importance in the world comparable to ours. This has 
pointed the way to new possibilities. It 1s perfectly conceivable that 
the Atlantic Community as a whole could join in such an area, work- 
ing gradually toward that goal. We have in the Western Hemisphere 
worked toward a free trading area with some more firm relationship. 
By the year 2000 there will be a billion people at the present growth 
rate in the Western Hemisphere. 

There is no area of the world today with a billion people with free 
trade, with the ability to grow, with the resources which this hemi- 
sphere has. It would be a fantastic economic political entity. One 
can let one’s imagination run, and that is only 40 years from now. 

Senator Javrrs. Do you advocate, then, because I think it is neces- 
sary to be specific in terms of what governmental organizations are 
needed to meet it, the exploration by our Government of new forms of 
regional organization, giving greater opportunities for cooperation 
and the utilization of resources than any we have heretofore under- 
taken ? 

Governor Rockrretter. Yes, I do. But this involves long-term 
commitments on our part in association with other nations. This is, 
in my Opinion, the thing which our people have got to face as a na- 
tion and as a people and consider. I think the Soviets really are of- 
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fering a system for world organization, wherever it is. We have got 
in our own interest and in the interest of our concepts of the individ. 

ual to have a structure or structures which will be not only equally 
compelling but more compelling, because not only will they be able 
to achieve the economic progress, but the use of that economic prog. 
ress will be for the individual and his development rather than the 
domination of the individual. 

Senator Javrrs. I would like to ask one or two questions along an- 
other line. That is, where the private economic system, which is our 
great strength, fits ‘into our present strategic effort in ‘the cold war, 
and whether it is being adequately used, because that, too, just like 
regional federations, is a potenti: ul, in my opinion, we are not begin- 
ning to use adequately. Would you address yourself to that for a 
moment, Governor ? 

Governor RocKxeretier. I would like to, because it is the greatest 
system that the world has ever known. The individual worker, the 
individual citizen, has achieved a standard of living and opportunity 
unknown in history with not only material advancement but spir- 
itual, intellectual, cultural advancement available, as never known 
anywhere else. I think that this potential here is unlimited. The 
interesting thing to me is that, in the case of Western Germany since 
the war, they have moved much more toward our free system of eco- 
nomic life and away from the cartel structure, and so forth, which 
they had known and used before, and as a result of moving toward 
greater freedom they have been able to achieve an acceler ated rate of 
growth in the neighborhood of 8 percent a year with a very high in- 
vestment of gross national product into new plant and equipment, 
using our system rather than using government controls and govern- 
ment expenditures. I think we have in both Ger many and Japan 
perfect examples of what our system is capable of doing. 

I think we have the greatest system in the w orld, and that we— 
those of us who are in government, whether Federal, State, or local— 
have got to now, with new understanding and new perspective, con- 
sider our actions in relation to this factor. What do we do to retard 
or encourage these forces which make for advancement ? 

Senator Javrrs. Do you think we are using them adequately in 
terms of the governmental machinery which we have dedicated to the 
total, as you call it, overall national security and strategic effort ? 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. I don’t like the word “ use.” I would rather 
say “encourage.” I don’t think our system is dedicated to direction by 
the Government. I think it is a system whereby the Government cre- 
ates a framework within which these forces can operate with freedom 
and encouragement. It is the climate that we create, the attitude that 
we have, that determines the rate of development. 

Senator Javits. I have just one other question on your First Secre- 
tary, which interests me enormously because I think it is a very orig- 
inal and provocative idea. I might say, Governor, that I shall hope to 
sress the matter in this committee and also to sponsor legislation for it 
Conaiane I think it deserves consideration in a very affirmative w ay by 
the Congress. 

I shall do my utmost to see that it gets it. I want you to know that 
so you have the feeling that your testimony has not fallen on barren 
ground. I am sure it has not. I would like to point to the fact that 
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| you say the First Secretary should have a staff of his own and be 


= ‘ vered t 1 ‘gani ll of the departmental planning 
vid. ampowered to use and reorganize a pat pl g 
ally machinery of the Government in the area of national security an 
able foreign affairs. Then when one turns over to the next page under the 
rog- heading, “Domestic Affairs,” you say the urgencies are as clear and 
the at in the area of domestic affairs as in the area of foreign affairs 
and national security. Is it your idea that the first secretary shall 
an- be confined to the area of national security in foreign affairs as in- 
our dicated in your section I, “Foreign Affairs and National Security, 
var, or that he should also cover domestic affairs as indicated in your sec- 


like tion II, “Domestic A ffairs.” 
Governor Rockrere.uer. I don’t mean to have him cover domestic 


Ov 1n- 
= affairs except to be responsible for the reconciliation of differences 
between our domestic interests and our foreign or international in- 
test terests. This is one of the areas of conflict that gets compromised in 
the government and that needs to be dealt with and dealt with, in my 
lity opinion, more decisively and more rapidly than the committee system 
pir- allows. Any time there is a problem and conflict, the longer it is left, 
wn the more difficulty develops from it; the faster decisions are made that 


Che are sound and reflecting the best overall interests of the country, the 
nee better off we would be. 
Senator Javits. So unlike the French system, where you do have 


» - 
‘ch now a strong President with a Prime Minister, you would have the first 
ard secretary confine himself to the coordination of the national security 
of in foreign affairs with the domestic affairs only as they relate to those. 
in- Governor Rockeretter. I think the executive assistant to the Presi- 
nt, dent in charge of this executive management office would be very help- 
r- ful in working with him because he would be not exactly in a com- 
yan | parable position, because I think there is an entirely different rela- 
tionship. Our domestic activities enter much more immediately into 
gh the economic, political, and social life of our people. I don’t think you 
b.. could superimpose over the departmental decisions in the domestic 
on- field the same kind of delegation by the President that you can in the 
rd international field. 

Senator Javits. I wish to repeat, Governor, that I think it is a most 
in provocative suggestion. I will make it my business to see that it is 
he before us in legislation. I hope to have the privilege of offering it. 

Senator JAckson. Thank you very much. 
er Senator Bush ? we 
by Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the privilege 
re- of being here to hear Governor Rockefeller this morning. I have 
m heard some of the witnesses and read much of the testimony before 
at this committee, and I think the Governor has displayed an astounding 

grasp of the problems of the organization of our Government. I am 
re- amazed at the ease with which he seems to discuss them. 
g- Governor RockEre.ter. Thank you. 
to Senator Busu. I am a little familiar with their complexity myself. 
it I do not think there is any other witness that we have had that has 
by displayed such a wide understanding of the difficulties and problems 
| of our Government organization. I have one major question I want 
at to ask, but I also wanted to thank the Governor for pointing out what 
- seems to be more lacking today than anything else, the sense of urgency 
at In our country, the lack of understanding of the real dangers that 


we face. 
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Governor RockEFE.uer. Hear, hear. 

Senator Busy. And his characterization of us and our tendency to 
go from one side of the pole to the other. We rush in after the crisis 
has broken wide open and then we rush out as we did in 1945 anq 
1946 and we literally let a great military organization disintegrate 
before the eyes of the world while the Russians began to build up ay 
organization which is now a threat to the free world. 

We should thank their leader for bringing us to our senses. It wag 
a very expensive reminder of the world situation. But perhaps if jt 
had not happened we might not be here today discussing these things 
in the freedom of this kind of a government. 

I also was very much impressed with your statement of how we 
should go about increasing our rate of growth in this country, and 
developing more jobs. I think that is an important contribution, not 
only to the work of this committee, but our other committees, such 
as the Banking and Currency Committee and the Joint Economie 
Committee, who have been dealing with that problem. 

One more thing before I ask my question. I want to express my 
gratitude to you and that of many others on the Armed Services 
Committee for the great contribution which you made toward the 
adoption of the Reorganization Act of 1958. I was glad to see from 
your statement that you do not feel, and I agree with you, that we 
went far enough in that act. I assure you that the recommendations 
which you specifically make in your statement should have, and as 
far as I am concerned, will have urgent attention in the next session 
of Congress. I believe they are urgently needed. 

The question I wanted to ask may not be quite in order here, and 
if you are not prepared to discuss it I will not press it, but I happen 
to agree with the senior Senator from your State, that the great prob- 
lem we face today is not the danger of military destruction, because 
I don’t believe that we are in actual danger of that, despite the fact 
that we must prepare for it, and being prepared for it we can avoid 
it. The graver danger is one that is not so obvious, which is the eco- 
nomic relationship between our country and other countries in the 
free world, and indeed, behind the Iron Curtain, too. It is the trade 
war. It is the cold war on the economic level. What our future 
economic policy is going to be is a matter of grave importance to 
this country, and to the whole free world. 

We have been trying to reduce our trade barriers and improve our 
economic relations with countries of the free world, and we have done 
so to a marked degree. This has created a situation, however, which 
is now beginning to cause great concern in our country. As we have 
seen these countries which have been restored to strength greatly im- 
prove their productivity, greatly improve their competitive ability 
with us in world markets, and also to considerably increase their im- 
ports into this country. I wonder if you would care to comment on 
that situation and what you think our policy should be in dealing 
with that ? 

Governor Rockeretter. It certainly goes to the heart of both inter- 
national relations and domestic problems and all of us who are respon- 

sible to constituents are finding this competition cutting in on us 
increasingly and are directly aware of what you are talking about. 
It is extremely serious and I think more serious than perhaps is fully 
recognized, 
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Obviously, these other countries have the same ambitions, their 

ople and governments, for economic growth and higher standards 
of living. So we cannot question their objectives because we share 
those objec tives and we are trying to work with them for the achieve- 
ment of those. The question IS, How to do it so we all move together 
onaconstructive basis. It seems to me that basically we have to pull 
closer together among the free nations. I am not talking about trade 
inthe free world area. I will mention the other one in a minute. 

The competitive position of this country, which has been paramount 
in the past because of our industrial development and increased pro- 
ductivity, for the first time now is challenged by nations who have 
labored with great skill and who are getting a man-hour productivity 
that is equal to and greater than ours, but are paying lower wages. 
In the past we have relied on our greater productivity and therefore 
our ability to pay higher wages and therefore ability to compete. 

I think one of the important factors, to come back to this growth 
rate, is this question of an acceleration of the investment of capital 
into new plant and equipment. I do not think many people realize 
that our plant as a total national plant is aging at the rate of three- 
tenths of 1 percent a year. I think most people think our plant. is 
becoming more modern. i is not. It is aging at the rate of three- 
tenths of 1 percent a year. In many of these other countries, notably 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, but particularly those two, their rate of 
investment in these modern machines and equipment is fase than 
ours and they are getting their costs down and _ productiv wy up. 
Therefore, we have to think of it in these terms. I think we also 
have to think very realistically about the question of hours. Sines 
World War II, we have been reducing the number of hours per worker 
at the the rate of 1214 hours a year. Of course, that reduces produe- 
tivity per man on an annual basis unless there is technological advance 
tocompensate. I think we have to examine as a nation whether the 
increased leisure time, at the point we have now reached is a goal that 
isdesirable in the face of this competition. 

I think one of the reasons, one of the pressures for cutting hours, 
is because of technological unemployment, because of automation. 
We had a conference on automation in New York State with business 
leaders, labor leaders, and Government people, and the consensus 
there was that the answer to automation is not to fight it because 
automation gives a worker an opportunity to earn more but to acceler- 
ate the job “opportunities through increased production. So again 
we come back to that question of our erowth rate in relation to this 
problem. Again we come back to a conscious awareness of all of 
these factors and their interrelationships. 

There is another question that we have to face realistically, I think, 
and that is the question of the speed with which we increase our wages 
in this country. We have increased wages at the average of 5.5 per- 
cent a year. Productivity has gone up by not more than 3 percent a 
year on straight productivity, leaving out population growth. So that 
the result is you have 2- to 214-percent inflationary factor because 
wages have gone up faster than produc tivity. Therefore, about 40 
percent of the increased wages has been lost in inflation. Maybe we 
better examine this question, too, and consider whether we can afford 
to increase wages at the rate we have without commensurate increases 
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in productivity or whether we better consider that in terms of oy, 
competitive position in the world. Maybe we better also examine 
whether enough of the earnings of industry are being ploughed back 
into new or modernized plant and equipment. I don’t come to an 
conclusion on this thing but these are the factors that are involved, 

In addition, it seems to me, I saw somewhere last week in the papers 
that trade in the six nations of the Economic Union in Europe had 
gone up 40 percent in the last year, showing that there is a tremendous 
stimulus and vitality in this association. So you put your finger on 
something that is the heart of a problem which is going to be social 
increasingly, political, economic. It affects every one of our com. 
munities. I have visited the communities in our State where we have 
lost business and it is disrupting generations of investment in com. 
munity life and our churches and various organizations in the com. 
munity and schools and so forth, and it is a tragedy to see. So we 
have to consider also this question of its effect and impact on our 
society, on our life as a nation. 

I think all of these things point to this whole question of looking 
into the future with a clearer sense of purpose and a clearer under. 
standing of the forces and factors at home and abroad that are affected, 
I am encouraged by the fact that labor, management, citizens, are 
all interested in facing up to these problems and are ready and open- 
minded about it, and a lot of the traditional concepts are bein 
dropped. The clichés of the past are being dropped. Weare now able 
to look at these things in terms of the future rather than conditioned 
positions of the past. I am very sympathetic to what you are saying, 
I think this is one of the major questions we need to face in our day. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bush, if I might interrupt at that 
point 

Governor Rockeretuer. I am sorry to talk so long. 

Senator Jackson. Not at all. We ask questions that are not sug- 
gestive of one-sentence answers. I hope you will forgive us. 

With reference to foreign competition, Governor, if growth is es- 
sentially an increase in output per man-hour, if we increase our out- 
put per man-hour, won’t this help us to face up to the foreign competi- 
tion problem ? 

Governor Rockereter. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. If we build up that factor it will help to meet the 
foreign competition. 

Governor RocKeFreL.er. There is no question about it. 

Senator Javirs. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Busu. Yes, I will yield to anyone who wishes to develop 
this subject. 

Senator Javits. It is a fact, is it not, Governor, that while the in- 
ternal trade of the European Economic Community went up 40 per- 
cent, at the same time our exports to that European Common Market 
went up 50 percent? I supply that fact. 

Governor Rockrretter. This last year our exports increased 50 
percent. 

Senator Javirs. Within the last 3 months of this year ? 

Governor Rockere.ter. The rate of the first 3 months. 

_Senator Javirs, This was the most extraordinary rise at the same 
time, 
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Governor Rockrretter. What you are saying gets back to the in- 
terest we have in seeing other areas of the world develop who will then 
ig in a position to demand machinery and equipment to satisfy the 
roduction needs of their economies which will be bigger consumers 
bor their own production and for the things which we can produce 
more cheaply than they can. This whole thing, I think, will benefit 

atly from larger economic units, more efficient and more effective 
gonomic units, and will permit increased earnings through wages and 
roductivity in this country. I would like to say one thing, Senator, if 
[may, about the Soviet trade. L 

There was a lot of enthusiasm when Mr. Khrushchev was here and 
sme of his ambassadors came ahead of him about increased trade 
with the Soviet bloc. I think we don’t want to forget what the Nazis 
did in the use of the asking mark and the penetration of free coun- 
tries With a very cleverly controlled trade program where they domi- 
nated the commerce. I think the Soviet, if theirs is an increase in 
trade, while they only represent 3 percent today of the total free world 
trade, it is entirely controlled by their Foreign Office, and they can 
penetrate and dominate the markets of specific nations and through 
that gain political and other advantages. I think that they should, 
if we are going to trade with them, adhere to the basic principles of 
the GATT organization, and that we should insist on that prior to 
our enthusiasm for expanding trade with them. 

So that they cannot use this for additional political penetration and 
psychological domination. ; 

Senator Busy. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Keating. 

Senator Keating. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to you for being invited here this morning to hear our dis- 
tinguished Governor. I have heard him before. He is always good. 

Governor RocKEFrELLER. You area good friend. 

Senator Kratina. I think you made a great contribution here this 
morning, Governor. 

I will presume on the time of the committee just in two respects. I 
am very much interested in your suggestion about a first secretary. 
Your concept of that, am I correct, is sort of an Assistant President 
to make decisions in some cases and in certain areas final decisions, 
unless they are overturned by the President ? 

Governor Rockere.ier. I think it would be safer to refer to him 
as an assistant to the President rather than Assistant President. I 
think we have to be very careful that there is no differentiation or 
subtraction of the President’s powers. 

Senator Kratine. I agree with that. The first secretary concept 
is certainly preferable in my: mind to the one suggested by former 
President Hoover as a Vice President in charge of domestic affairs, and 
a Vice President in charge of foreign affairs. I do like the word “first 
secretary.” It is his functions that I am interested in. Your idea 
is that he would have the power to resolve a conflict between the 


heads of various Government departments. 


Governor RockEFELLER. Yes. 
Senator Kreatine. That would be a final decision unless one of the 
Government departments desired to appeal his decision to the Presi- 


dent. 
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Governor RockEre.titer. Yes. I would not limit this concept of the 
first secretary to one of being simply an arbitrator between depart. 
ments. I think there is a very important need for the encouragemen; 
of centralized thinking, planning, and strategy, which involves all of 
these factors. There is no spot for that.today in a staff that can be 
used and lead by some one who has this kind of delegated authority. 
I think he could play a very important role on the positive side as 
well as an arbitrator and decisionmaker in the event of disputes, 

Senator Krarrne. One objective or result of it would be, I believe, 
in your thinking that the President himself would have more time 
to think. 

Governor Rockrre.terR. That is correct. He would have more basic 
information that was not compromised and watered down to use in 
connection with his thinking. 

Senator Krarine. Let me turn for a moment to your very interest- 
ing suggestion about the reorganization of the armed services. We 
all know of the waste and duplication and the conflict which has 
taken place between various armed services. It is historical. We 
have always had it. I suppose to a degree we always have it. <A cer- 
tain amount of those interservice rivalries, I think, serve a useful pur- 
pose. It keeps them on their toes and being a source of new ideas, 
They certainly at times have gone far beyond what is in the national 
interest in endeavoring to promote the interests of their own indi- 
vidual services. Your suggestion is that above the rank of brigadier 
general, they be officers of the armed services. 

Governor RockrEFELLER. Yes. 

Senator Keating. I have an interest in asking you how you happen 
to hit on the rank of brigadier general in that remark. 

Governor Rockeretier. We have this system now of unified com- 
mands which have in them either geographic or strategic commands, 
components, or elements of the various services. The top ranking 
leaders of those commands, it seems to me, should represent the De- 
fense Department, because the responsibility for those commands, the 
executive agent, is no longer the Secretary of the service, it is the 
Secretary of Defense, staffed by the Joint Chiefs. I think it should 
be the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. It seems to me that the men 
who lead those commands should all be from that central authority 
and above that rank of one-star general you find the officers who will 
be leading that. Their allegiance and their responsibility should be to 
the Defense Department as a whole and not looking back to individual 
services, 

In my opinion, it should be the ambition of every officer to find his 
promotions coming up into the armed services as a whole. That will 
importantly affect his orientation and thinking because the emphasis 
on the parochial point of view which is an important factor, and 
actually so, in promotion, loyalty to the service, the ability to represent 
that loyalty effectively, is an important factor in promotion within 
the service. So in a sense it is emphasizing as one of the elements of 
promotion a factor which is devisive in the structure rather than one 
that is unified. I think that this scheme would work out very well 
and we would then have one uniform for men above that rank and 
they would be serving the Defense Department as a whole. 

Senator Keating. Under your concept instead of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—would you still retain the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Governor Rockrretier. Yes. The Chiefs of the individual services 
who would be the members of the Joint Chiefs would be more advisory. 
Then they would have the actual responsibility for savin the 
President “and Secret: ivy of Defense. They are part-time men who 
are busy carrying a tremendous load, even though their deputies have 
been given great authority. They still have the responsibility for 
developing the service for which they are responsible. They also are 
developing strategy and strategic doctrine for our national defense 
interms of their own service. 

So you have four strategic doctrines being developed separately and 
then compromised into a whole at the top level. I think that we cannot 
afford any more not to have a single doctrine, because the weapons 
today cut across all of the services and are moving so fast that if you 
don’t have the development of a staff that is unified, not looking to 
its own service for approval of every move, that can think about the 
latest scientific development, the use of these weapons and total strat- 
egy and doctrine, I think it is going to be very difficult to keep abreast 
of the pace of events in the military field. 

Senator Kratinc. Would the other members of the Chiefs of Staff, 
other than the Chairman, be men who had come up through a par- 
ticular service, even though they were then, as you put it, wearing the 
uniform of the armed services generally ¢ 

Governor RockrreLter. Yes. They would have come up through 
the ranks. 

Senator Karine. Their experience would have been in the land, 
sea, or air forces originally. 

Governor RockEreLLeR. Exactly. They would have had to have 
service in one of the unified commands so that they would have a back- 
ground of the joint effort. They are responsible under the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs on behalf ‘of the Secret: ary for developing the 
orders and commands to unified command. 

Senator Keating. But the decision would be made by the Chairman. 

Governor Rockrretter. That is right. 

Senator Kratine. After consultation. 

Governor RocKErELLER. And he would have a unified staff. 

Senator Krartne. You would not have the amalgamated views of 
all of them. The Chairman would be the man deciding. 

Governor Rock EFELLER. You would need these, how many hundred 
committees that were referred to, because this would simply be one of 
the major problems. I know there is always reference to the man 
on the white horse and the German General Staff, but the Secretary 
of Defense is responsible for the unified commands and the Joint 
Chiefs now, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs under this system 
would be his staff in giving direction. But we would preserve the 
civilian control through the Secretary of Defense as distinct previously 
from the Secretaries of the three services. 

Senator Krarine. I will desist for the moment, and I want to thank 
the Governor for his testimony. 

Governor Rockrretter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, let me thank you again for your 
courtesy in inviting me, not a member of this subcommittee, to come 
here and permitting me the courtesy of asking questions. 
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Governor, it seems to me that you have made a magnificent contr}. | 


bution to helping us overcome the really frightening political ], 
which I think you know impedes action down here so often. I think 
I agree with almost everything you said, which is normally not go 
for a northern Democrat. There are specific questions I would like 
to ask you in terms of organization, but preliminarily I wonder if yoy 
would not agree that for the foreseeable future, in view of our com. 
mitments abroad and our domestic requirements, that we are goin 
to have to have a good deal more rather than less revenue at the Fed. 
eral level for the foreseeable future ? 

Governor Rockere.er. I think the requirements at the State and 
local level are growing far more rapidly than at the Federal level, 
In the last 10 years there has been a virtual doubling of expenditures 
at the local level. That is the area of the most rapid growth today, 
What is it, about two-thirds of the money spent by local governments, 
and I don’t think it will be very long before they will pass the Federal 
Government in total expenditure. I don’t deny what you say that 
there will be a need for increases at the Federal level. The question 
is whether we get that by increased taxes or whether it is derived from 
a more rapid growth rate within the existing tax structure which will 
provide the next increases. 

Senator CxiarK. I rather would duck that, because we can be here 
all day on that. I agree with you that the needs of local and State 
government have resulted in an enormous increase in their needs for 
revenue, and that this will continue. I don’t want to pursue this 
point any further except to suggest that we are going to have to take 
more out of the private sector of the economy and put it into the pub- 
lic sector of the economy if we are going to meet our national require- 
ments. This seems to me to be entirely consistent with your thought 
of a revision of a Federal tax structure in the interest of encouraging 
growth. But I still suggest to you, and I take it you do agree, that 
we can’t meet our domestic needs in terms of education, housing and 
transportation and water pollution, or our foreign commitments in 
terms of defense and mutual security unless we get more money at 
the Federal level. 

Governor Rockxeretuer. If we had a 6-percent growth rate for the 
next 10 years instead of a 4-percent growth rate, under the present 
tax structure we would have a 50-percent increase in revenues for all 
levels of government in the next 10 years. 

Senator Ciark. This I appreciate, and this I hope for. 

Governor Rockere.ieR. Then you have to figure whether within 
that framework we haven’t got enough money. Take New York 
State. In order to restore the fiscal integrity of the State when I 
took office a year and a half ago, I had to, in addition to making as 
many economies as was possible, which we did, to ask for an increase 
in taxes, which was voted. 

However, the economic growth of the State during that period has 
produced increased revenues of almost the same magnitude as that 
resulting from tax increases. So there is a perfect example of what 
we are talking about. Half of the increase came from increased 

taxes, and the other half came from the growth. I think if we can 
incur growth we can maintain stable taxes, 
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Senator CuarK. I am not asking you to commit yourself for higher 

es because I, too, am an elected public official, and I don’t want to 
commit myself either. ‘ 

Governor RockEreLLer. I am already committed. That is my 
trouble. ' 

Senator Cuark. I think you do agree that we have to get more 
money in the Federal Treasury in the foreseeable future in one way 
oranother. 

Governor Rockere.ter. I go along with that. 

Senator CuarKk. Turning specifically to the reorganization plan 
which you have been so helpful in presenting, I wonder where you 
would fit in the structure the planning and the negotiating of dis- 
armament agreements in conjunction with the rest of the free world 
and with the Communist world, and whether you don’t think that 
function has to be upgraded. 

Governor Rockere..er. I do. I think it should be under the First 
Secretary, at the highest level in the Government, and that it should 
be undertaken on a continuing basis, integrating all of the important 
areas of government concerned—amilitary, diplomatic, and so forth. 
[think it should be also integrated with the thinking of our NATO 
allies, so that we as a group present a common point of view of a very 

sitive character in this field of the Soviets. 

Senator CLark. Would you not agree that we need not only more 
but better brains directed to this aspect of our international policy, 
since if we could achieve some meaningful disarmament this would 
have a very real and beneficial effect on the climate in which we live? 

Governor RocKEFELLER. I don’t know whether the caliber of brains 
needs to be improved. There are some very bright people working on 
this. I think we need a continuity of sustained effort in this field 
and drawing on a much wider range of experiences and knowledge in 
and out of Government to achieve the plans we are talking about. 

Senator Ciark. You have not mentioned your thinking with re- 
spect to the relationship of our whole security structure at the execu- 
tive level to the United Nations and whether you think it is enough 
just to say, of course we are for the United Nations. Would you not 
feel that the time is almost ripe for us to take the lead in a rather 
comprehensive revision of the Charter of the United Nations? 

Governor RockEre.ier. I think there are many areas where revi- 
sion would be extremely useful. What the possibilities are of achiev- 
ing revision in the light of the basic conflict that exists between the 
Communist world and the free world, having sat through the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco in 1945 and knowing as a mem- 
ber of the staff the problems which were then up and the basic differ- 
ences and the advantages that’ exist in the present structure to certain 
interests of the Communist world, I think it is going to be very diffi- 
cult to achieve. I think there is every reason to want to try to achieve 
it. 

Senator CLark. This next question isnot loaded. It really is not. 

Governor RockEre.tier. That means it must be. 

Senator CLarK. No, itis not. We can consider it in Ruritania. 

Governor RocKkere.ter. All right. 

Senator Crark. Don’t you think we ought to make a better utili- 
zation in our organizational structure of the office of Vice President, 
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an elected public official, who I don’t think could be relegated to mere. 
ly presiding over the Senate or not, as Senator Muskie says, ther 
is a very shadowy ground where he performs. I wonder if you haye 
given any thought in your reorganizational suggestions as to what 
could be done with the Vice President? I said again this is not a 
loaded question. ; 3 Jah, 

Senator Jackson. This is the vice presidency in Ruritania. 

Senator Ciark. Let the Governor take it any way he wants it. 

Governor Rockeretter. I will take it here. 1 won't take the job, 
but I will take it here. This is one of the reasons I wouldn't take it, 
We studied this question at great length, as to how the Vice President 
could, in the executive branch of the Government, play an active role, 
But all of the experts in the field interpret the Constitut ion as written 
to bar anybody who has a position in the legislative branch of Goy- 
ernment which he does as presiding officer of the Senate, from hold- 
ing any office, policy, administrative or operational, in the executive 
branch of the Government. So you have a constitutional problem. If 
you want to sponsor a constitutional amendment, then maybe we 
could get a change in that structure. 

Senator Ciark. Don’t you think, though, constitutionally the Presi- 
dent could delegate temporarily, subject to taking back, a number of 
important functions to the Vice President, just as he could delegate 
them to an appointed officer in the executive branch ? 

Governor RockrretLer. That was not the conclusion that we came 
to in studying this question. It was impossible, because some of the 
subjects we have been talking about for the First Secretary, for in- 
stance, Which Mr. Hoover suggested, be handled by an appointed Vice 
President. 

Senator CLarK. He was to be appointed. 

Governor Rockere.tier. That is right. We studied very carefully 
if it could be handled by an elected Vice President and the consensus 
was that it not only could not be constitutionally, but would raise all 
kinds of questions administratively within the executive branch of the 
Government. It is not like a State where the Governor goes out of 
the State, the Lieutenant Governor is Acting Governor. When the 
President goes out of the country, the Vice President is not Acting 
President. He has no more authority than before. 

Senator Jackson. The Vice President is an important member of 
the National Security Council under the National Security Act 
of 1947. 

Governor RockeretiEr. He is a member. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. What other duties might be acceptable for 
the Vice Presidency ? 

Senator Ciark. I guess this is not going to be a profitable field for 
further development. 

Governor Rockxeretier. I think it is very desirable. I think what 
you are saying is very desirable. My comments are completely em- 
pirical on the subject that this was the opinion of the best constitu- 
tional lawyers, that it could not be achieved. To attend and partici- 
pate in discussions is one thing. But to have responsibility, either 
policywise or administrative, that constitutionally is not. considered to 
be possible. 
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Senator JAcKsoN. But he can participate in an advisory capacity. 
At least he can under the statute. He does have today by statute « 

eos ke that far transcends his constitutional duty. 

Governor RockEFELLER. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, these other duties take up 
90 to 95 percent of his time under certain situations. 

Governor RockEreLLerR. What we have been talking about here is 
not an advisory function. We are talking about a delegated au- 
thority from the President to make policy and operating decisions in 
the Government. 

Senator CLarK. I was not thinking of that so much as I was that 
he could delegate to him an awful lot of the quasi-ceremonial duty 
which is taking the President all around the world in the interest of 
goodwill. He ‘could delegate to him certain diplomatic negotiations 
if he saw fit and gener rally utilize the Vice President as an arm of 
the Executive to a much greater extent than presently. I think this 
has been done during the last 714 years quite substantially, would 
you not agree ? 

Governor Rockrretter. Yes, I do. You will find if you study the 
inner workings of the executive be anch that it is one thing to under- 
take ceremonial functions, but it is another thing to undertake diplo- 
matic negotiations where there are others who have responsibility 
for those negotiations. It does lead to trouble and difficulties and 
confusion. 

Senator Ciark. Let me turn to an entirely different subject, Gov- 
enor. You have advocated a Department of Transportation. I have 
been very much concerned as a former mayor how we were going to 
handle these expanding problems of metropolitan areas. It was my 
experience that there are three areas which a metropolitan area 
should concern itself with very much: Transportation which has to 
do with traffic, roads, highways. Housing, which has to do with the 
whole field of urban redevelopment and rebuilding of our metro- 
politan areas. And water, which is essential to the life of a metro- 
politan community. What bothers me now is that these three matters 
are handled in so many different governmental agencies, and they 
are to such a wide extent neglected by the States, that the cities and 
metropolitan areas are in a very bad position with respect to getting 
their needs properly planned and carried out. 

For that reason I have advocated what may appear to be a rather 
primitive solution which is to have a F ederal Government interest 
in metropolitan urban affairs. I have naturally because of my back- 
ground given that a higher priority than the Department of Trans- 
portation. Could you give us your observation on this pretty serious 
problem ? 

Governor RockrereLier. I must say my thinking moves along the 
same line as yours does on this subject. We have established in 
New York at the State level an office of local government, which is 
what you are talking about, to do this very thing, to pull together 
the problems and develop a legislative program "which created a 
framework for local home rule which permits local communities to 
contract with each other, to join together in studies and plans and so 
forth. I think there is a lot of merit. 
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I think a similar approach on the Federal level might be very ugg. 
ful. I think the Federal Government could pass laws, the Con 
which would permit our States to work together in solving these 
problems in a way that would be very useful—if we had a right to 
join together and a greater freedom in joining. 

Senator Crark. One trouble which you don’t face in New York 
but certainly we do in Pennsylvania and other States, is that the State 
is relatively indifferent to the problems of the city and metropolitan 
government, particularly in the legislative area. I have rather de. 
spaired of getting States back into the ball game, so to speak. I know 
you made great progress in New York, but I suspect your experience 
there is atypical. Would you comment on that ? 

Governor Rockereiter. From what I found when I took over, this 
is true. This in a sense is a new area, and I think what you did in 
Philadelphia was outstanding, and there it was a case of a city taking 
the lead. In New York the State has taken that lead. At my request 
an Office of Transportation was created by the legislature. We lifted 
the tax burden from the railroads to the tune of almost $15 million 
and set up a means by which the Port of New York Authority could 
buy commuter equipment and lease it to railroads. We set up anew 
water resource structure. So our thinking is very much the same as 
yours. These are the problems. That is why I mentioned trans- 
portation and water today, because I think your question of housing 
is a very important one, particularly for us, in the middle income 
housing field. We set up a finance corporation with authority to 
sell a half billion dollars worth of bonds, tax exempt, with a semi- 
State guarantee so that we get low interest rates and buy bonds of 
labor cooperatives and other middle income limited housing projects, 

Senator Crark. At the Federal level that is known as the Javits- 
Clark bill. 

One final subject, Governor, and [ shall be through. This is the 
general field of personnel which you commented on in your state- 
ment. As I see it, there are two aspects of it. The first is the plan- 
ning aspect. I have been concerned, and I wonder if you are, about 
the whole problem of the effective utilization of manpower, not only 
in government, but throughout the country, and that this ties in 
almost inevitably with the problems of education at all levels. At 
the workers’ level because of automation. At the higher educational 
level because of the need for more brains in almost every field of our 
national activity. Again this has to do, in a way, with economic 
planning. I wonder if you have any thought to the possibility of 
either one, expanding the function of the Council of Economie Ad- 
visers, so that they would have manpower planning powers, and some 
oversight in terms of education to meet manpower and economic needs, 
or in the alternative, the creation of one or more additional councils 
of Presidential advisers to cover the field of manpower planning and 
education planning? 

Governor Rockeretter. I think that is a very interesting sugges- 
tion. In my suggestion today I have gone as far as the Bureau of 
Personnel Management, but I am frank to say it was limited to man- 
agement of personnel policy in government. The work that you 
have been talking about has been done on an ad hoc basis importantly 
in government. On the State level we have been trying to meet the 
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roblem primarily by adequate education at the secondary educa- 
tional level and now a doubling of the facilities of our college and 
niversity capacity of the State which we have done in the last 7 years 
in New York. ‘ 

Senator Crark. Maybe I can get this out of you. Would you agree 
that this is a subject that Congress could profitably explore? 

Governor Rockrretier. I would certainly go that far. 

Senator Cuark. Finally, I am an enthusiastic supporter of your 
Jan for an executive management agency within the White House, 
one of whose subordinates would be able to deal with personnel man- 
agement functions. I think we agree that the personnel management 
function is essentially an executive responsibility. 

Governor RockereLieR. That is right. 

Senator CLark. Would you not agree that this would involve a 
restating of the powers of the Civil Service Commission and perhaps 
q restriction of its field so that it was entirely a quasi-judicial office 
passing on grievances of employees and protecting the merit system 
against inroads of the spoils system, leaving the positive functions 
of personnel management to be dealt with in this executive group 
within the White House which you mentioned, and that would include 
recruitment, promotion, and all the normal functions of personnel 
management which are the part, in a private corporation, of the 
President’s responsibility ? 

Governor RocKEFELLER. I am not sure that it needs to be a restate- 
ment of the service functions and responsibilities. I think most im- 

ortant is a recapture by the executive branch from the Civil Service 

partment those functions which are today primarily the responsibil- 
ity of the Executive. 

‘Senator Ciark. I agree with you. I will ask you to take a look at 
the Clark bill. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis, we are very delighted to have 
youthis morning. You have spent a lot of time, in this field, particu- 
larly on the defense reorganization. I am delighted you could come 
over. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here. In 
fact, 1 was so impressed with the Governor’s statement, even though I 
had to leave to fulfill a promise to the Appropriations Committee, 1 
came back, not to ask questions, but to listen. 

Governor Rockefeller, I certainly am impressed with your very 
fine statement. It so clearly states the problems, the objectives, and 
then makes hard firm recommendations, a great deal of it based on 
experience, and I think very practical. 

I will content myself, Mr..Chairman, to directing the Governor’s 
attention to one part of your prepared statement, as I have it, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. It is with reference to the military. That is where 
Ido part of my work and have heard testimony for a number of years. 
You say that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be 
designated principal military adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
and President, and be responsible for the development of overall 
strategic doctrine; that the staff of the Joint Chiefs should be or- 
ganized, and so forth, on a unified basis. Your point is where my 
question would start. You propose that all officers above the rank 
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of brigadier general or equivalent should be designated as “Officers 
of the Armed Forces of the United States” and that their promotion 
should be placed in the control of the Department of Defense. 

In the first place, you realize what a far-reaching recommendatioy 
that is that you are making. Do you mean to say that all officers aboye 
the rank of brigadier general or its equivalent and not just those that 
are on the staff or belong to the Joint Chiefs‘ Are you referring to al] 
officers across the board 

Governor Rockrre.tter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Srennis. May L ask your prim: uy reason for reaching this 
conclusion’ After they reach this general officer rank, from then on 
up they are selected by the Department of Defense. What is your 
reason ¢ 

Governor Rockereter. I think the primary reason perh Ups is that 
we no longer have any exclusive service commands. ‘The commands 
are now all unified commands either on geographic or functional bases, 
Virtually all of them are composed of all elements from all of the 
services. So that the commanders of those are not responsible to the 
Secretary of the Service of which he happens to be a member, but re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. So you have a situation where the command function is now 
exercised by the Department of Defense as against the three services, 
Therefore, ‘I think that it is logical to have your commanding officers 
also receive their promotions from the people to whom they are report- 
ing. I think it would help very much overcome the n: tural and very 
logic: ul tendency of men in the service to try to do everything possible 
to promote the morale of that service and its attainment of more as- 

signments, more weapons, more responsibility, which is a natural 

thing. At a certain point if they shift over to the Department of De- 
fense as a whole, their orientation will be different and their basis of 
promotion will be different. 

Senator Stennis. It would release them of certain encumbrances 
and certain special obligations that they have to their own services. 

Governor RockEreLuer. Yes. 

Senator STENNIS. Who in the Department of Defense would be 
qualified to make those promotions ? 

Governor Rockrretier. The Chief of Staff, or I mean the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs would be the man through whom the recom- 
mendation would be made to the Secretary of Defense and then go to 
the President. 

Senator Stennis. In that respect he would have to act through a 
special staff. 

Governor Rockeretuer. That is true. 

Senator Stennis. Equivalent in a way to the old Selection Board. 
I think you have a very practical suggestion there. You mentioned 
the unified command. Is that not a step, a reluctant step, but never- 
theless a necessary one, in the direction of your proposal 

Governor Rockrereiier. Which is already t: iking place, the unified 
command. The unified operational commands in the structure in the 
Joint Chiefs, they now have a structure which relates on a functional 
basis to this operation. 

Senator Srennis. I certainly can largely subscribe to that recom- 
mendation. I think it is forced on us by the times and the changes 
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and the men and officers now filling those responsibilities who are 
doing a remarkable job under the system, but the system itself handi- 
caps them. Is that your idea ¢ 

Governor Rockeretier. That is correct. I was interested in this, 
Senator. This subject was discussed at considerable length during 
the reorganization discussion in 1957 and 1958. There was far less 
opposition to this than I expected there would be. In fact, in various 
areas, there were military men who thought this had real merit. 

Senator Srennis. I find some that way, too. I believe it certainly 
ig well to emphasize it. 

May I read your point (d): 

Full authority should be given to the Secretary of Defense over all military 
research, development, and procurement, so that he may assure the most pro- 
ductive utilization of research and development funds. 

Do you use “procurement” there in the broadest sense to include all 
procurement or just procurement connected with this research and 
development ¢ 

Governor RockrereLuLer. It is limited here to procurement in con- 
nection with research and development. However, I think that in 
(e), the budget is in the name of the Secretary of Defense. As in 
other departments, you then would have the complete control and 
allocation of these functions so they could be moved back and forth. 

Senator Stennis. I was going tocome to that. If you did not mean 
procurement in the broader sense in section (@), you certainly included 
itin (e). 

Governor RockrreLier. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. As one who has gone over this military budget 
for several years now, I feel if we had a different system and one in the 
direction you recommend that perhaps 10 percent of the $40 billion 
bill we passed yesterday in the Senate could actually be saved through 
a better system, if it included procurement and personnel. Perhaps 
that could be increased up to as high as 15 percent. I am not saying 
it could be done overnight. The change itself would take time. 

Governor RockEretuer. I am very interested in your point of view 
on that, Senator. It is very encouraging. I think also it would 
permit the development of a budget along lines of the unified com- 
mands so that it would be easier for you gentlemen and for the Secre- 
tary to see where the funds were going and for what purposes. Today 
the various components of those unified commands have their budgets 
made up in their services and it is pretty hard to tell just where that 
money 1s being allocated and for what command. 

Senator Stennis. I think that is one of the weakest points in our 
Defense setup now. These men carrying the responsibility of a unified 
comand do not have any control and frequently have little consul- 
tation in setting up their own budget. I have known this year where 
large sums of money were taken away from that command after having 
been once allotted and appropriated, without consultation with the 
general that was responsible for the unified command. It might have 
been a wise decision to have made that change, but the whole idea of 
doing it without consulting with the unified commander was shocking 
to me, and it shows the weakness of our system, without individuals 
being at fault. I think you have made a very fine contribution on 
this point. TI hope you will keep trying. 
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Governor Rockeretter. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 

I wonder, Governor, if I might not ask first a question of clarifieg. 
tion. In referring to the 50 percent increase in Government revenneg 
in the next decade if we step up the rate of growth 6 percent, I assume 
you were talking in terms of constant prices. 

Governor Rockrretier. That is correct, and a 20 percent take of 
the gross national product. Absolutely, those are at constant prices. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to clarify that because this very in- 
crease could be absorbed by higher prices, as we all understand. Thave 
been very much interested in what you had to say about the first 
secretary. I believe Mr. Eisenhower has spoken, too, of the i impor- 
tance of at least seriously considering this. Do you have the im. 
pression that he feels that it might be helpful ? ? Maybe you would not 

want to comment on that. I am not asking you. 

Governor Rockrere.tLer. Beyond saying oY es, I do,” I would not 
want to elaborate. I do think he does. 

Senator Jackson. You, of course, had an opportunity while serving 
at the White House level as an Assistant to the President to acquire 
knowledge of the problems that are inherent in the Office of the 
President under present conditions. 

Governor Rockrretter. And as Chairman of his Committee on 
Government Organization I worked with him on this problem. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I just wanted to get that in proper context. 

In connection with the general themes that you developed this 
morning, what in your judgment is the responsibility of our political 
parties ‘for cret iting a popular basis for progress toward the goals 
that we all share ? 

Governor Rockereiter. I think our political system is so designed 
that leadership and public understanding and continuity of concern, 
plus public discussion, and leadership of public discussion, impor- 
tantly evolves as a responsibility of the parties. 

Senator Jackson. You feel, | take it, that these matters should be 
thoroughly discussed and debated in a highly responsible way. 

Governor Rockrretter. I do. I don’t see how our democracy is 
going to function, with the increasing complexity of the problems 
with which we are faced, unless we do discuss these problems and try 
to reduce them and interpret them in terms that the public can under- 
stand and relate to their own lives and their own hopes and ambitions. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that the problems of national security 
certainly are not immune from debate as long as the debate on the 
part of both major political parties is a responsible one. 

Governor Rocxere.ier. I do. I think that while the public feels, 
and many of us are faced cue problems of tremendous complexity, 
they are not insoluble. These problems can be managed providing 
we can bring to bear all of the factors that are related to their solu- 
tion and see ‘them i in proper perspective, and then have the power and 
the authority in the hands of competent individuals who make deci- 
sions and they can be worked out. 

Senator Jackson. I have previously asked other witnesses—Mr. 
Lovett discussed this point and Mr. Gates mentioned it, too—do you 
not feel it advisable that as far as the officers at the top level of the 

Government who are dealing with national security—and I ask this 
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not in any partisan sense, because this is a question that has arisen 
ynder all administrations—they should refram from active political 
articipation such as political rallies, fund-raising dinners, and things 


of that sort ? : i 
Governor Rockere.uer. Yes, I know the problem you are referring 


Biastor Jackson. Not to create a situation where they cannot an- 
swer attacks that are made on an administration, but what I am say- 
ing, do you think it is wise for high officials in the national security 
feld to participate actively in political rallies, fund-raising affairs, 
and such? This is not to say that they should not have the oppor- 
tunity to answer attacks. 

Governor Rockrre..eR. To be perfectly honest, I don’t see any ob- 
jection to officials in an administration who happen to be associated 
with the military or diplomatic or some other function attending po- 
litical rallies relating to their party, providing what they say is dis- 
ereet and does not violate any security positions. I don’t see that 
their presence in and of itself 1s a violation of any ethical or security 
measure. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say that Mr. Lovett and Mr. Gates dis- 

ree With you on that. 

Governor RockEFrELLER. Secretary Gates? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Maybe I did not state it clearly. I think 
what is really involved—there is no question about attending such a 
function—is making a political speech. I am referring to partisan 
speeches. I am trying to differentiate between people at the Cabinet 
level who naturally deal with the domestic political problems and 
those primarily in the national security area. 

Governor RocKEFELLER. Our system is that when an administra- 
tion is elected, they appoint people who represent the thinking and 
attitude of the party that was elected and the people whom they rep- 
resent. Therefore, that is true in the military and security fields. 
They may select somebody from the opposite party for those func- 
tions. I don’t see in the very fact of attendance anything that is 
wrong. I think if they use their position to make statements that 
could be used for political purposes, that would be far more objec- 
tionable than the actual attendance at a political meeting. 

Senator Jackson. I think you have clarified it. I was referring 
tothe making of partisan political speeches. 

Governor RockEretierR. That I agree completely on. 

Senator Jackson. We see eye toeye. We have clarified that point. 

I want to ask one general question. Do you think we as a govern- 
ment and a people are doing enough to meet the challenge we face 
as a Nation, and I refer to that part of the challenge that is military, 
economic, and political. If you think we are not measuring up to 
the challenge, how would you sort of summarize, if we might at this 
point, what we should do about it now ? 

Governor Rockxeretier. I feel as we look into the future, and as 
we see the rate of increase in Soviet capacity from the military point 
of view, and particularly in two fields—one, the question of retalia- 
tion which is our basic military strategy, and the vulnerability which 
exists in our retaliatory forces today in view of the development of 
missiles—that there is a need for an acceleration for the interim 
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period of a percentage of our SAC forces that are airborne and fop 
the runway capacity that permits more accelerated takeoff of the 
remainder of forces. ‘The acceleration of the hardening of our bases 
The acceleration of the protection of our military and civilian per. 
sonnel against the danger of fallout in the event of attack, all of 
which will act as a deterrent to both blackmail and ultimate attack 
I feel. I feel in the long term we should accelerate—which will not 
take effect immediately—the production of existing families of mig. 
siles and that we ought to accelerate the production of new missiles, 
which are in the works but are not operational and will not be for 
some time. Because of the importance today not primarily of ow 
forces in being and their devastating power but what will those forces 
be after a hypothetical strike by the enemy and our then retaliatory 
power which is today the important factor. ; 

Senator Jackson. You are emphasizing, then, the need for making 
our retaliatory forces survivable. 

Governor RockEre.Ler. Yes, and the strike afterward—— 

Senator Jackson. That is what I meant. In other words, it js 
what we have after they have hit us first that counts. Then, I would 
add to that, as we get into a future position where there is a balance 
of the survivable forces on both sides, the question of limited war 
becomes increasingly important and we have to strengthen and in- 
crease the mobility of our forces for limited warfare. 

One final question: You feel that our economy can afford an in- 
creased rate of growth over and above what we are doing now ? 

Governor Rockere.ter. I think our economy can afford whatever 
is necessary for our survival. 

Senator Jackson. You stated it well. 

Mr. Pendleton, the minority counsel. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Governor, earlier witnesses before this committee 
indicated that under the present system the service Chiefs of Staff 
may go directly to the Secretary of Defense or to the President if 
they wish to appeal or discuss a problem. Would your recommenda- 
tion here on the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff change that 
feature ¢ 

Governor RockereLtiter. Yes. As the principal military advisers, 
they would not be in a position to go. But in view of the fact that he 
is responsible for the administration of those departments, that is, 
the Secretary of Defense is responsible for the services under his 
direction, I would assume that there would be no difficulty for the 
Secretary of one of the services, with or without his Chief of Staff, 
or the Chief of Staff with or without the Secretary, of seeing the See- 
retary of Defense to discuss a problem. 

Mr. Penpieron. In discussing the question of growth of gross na- 
tional product, you estimated that it would be approximately 80 years 
before the productivity of the United States and the U.S.S.R. became 
comparable. 

Governor Rockeretxer. I do. 

Mr. Penpteron. In a speech to the Economic Club of New York 
last November, you raised some question as to whether the U.S.S.R. 
could sustain the rate of growth of productivity which would be nec- 
essary to accomplish that matching in that period of time. Could 
you elaborate on your point and the questions that were in your mind 
when you made that point ? 
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Governor Rockeretier. Yes, I could. With the higher standard 
of living in the Soviet Union whic ‘h has been ac hieved, I think there 
will be an increasing demand for consumer goods on the part of their 
public, and therefore I think it will be iner easingly difficult for them 
to divert as large a percentage of gross national product to both the 
military and the capital investments which they now are making. So 
[ think the pressures internally will be great to put more gross na- 
tional product into consumer goods than they are now doing, or a 
larger percentage. I also think they are going to have difficulty in 
getting the manpower necessary because of ‘the lack of success of their 
jgricultural program in increasing at a sufficiently rapid rate the in- 
dividual farmer’s productivity, and therefore the need to keep a very 
high percentage of their population compared to ourselves on the 
land. It is that kind of problem. 

Mr. Penpteton. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Muskie ? 

Senator Muskie. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Rockefeller, on behalf of the entire 
committee, we want again to thank you for a very constructive pres- 
entation of a most difficult, if not the most difficult problem we face, 
namely, the mobilization and organization of our free society to meet 
the long-term challenge. I personally want to commend you for the 
constructiv e spirit you have injected into the discussion this morning. 
You have been here over 3 hours. We have a few minutes more in 
executive session, but we will havea recess. Again we thank you very, 
very much for this wonderful contribution you have made. 

Governor RockEFe.ieR. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before you, gentlemen, and I would like to express as a citizen my 
appreciation of what you are doing in an all important area. 

De stor Jackson. Thank you. 

Governor Rockeretter. Thank you very much. 


(Thereupon at 12:40 p.m., the committee proceeded to executive 


session. ) 
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THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND PUBLIC SUPPORT 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NaTronaL Poticy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met in executive session, pursuant to notice, at 
1 p.m., in room 38302, New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Muskie. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant ; Dorothy Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard 
E. Haugerud, Brewster C. Denny, Richard S. Page, professional staff 
members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Present also: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will resume its sitting. In 
accordance with the announcement made earlier by the Chair, all state- 
ments by Governor Rockefeller relating to the National Security 
Council or its subordinate agencies will be heard first in executive 
session. 

First of all, Governor, you do not have a prepared statement on 
this phase of the study ? 

Governor RockrFre.tueR. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Some witnesses have indicated to us that the 
NSC has tried to do too much in the sense of involving itself with too 
many policy questions, some of not too great importance. They 
would like the NSC to concentrate on a smaller number of important 
policy questions rather than dealing with a large number. What is 
your general idea on that? In other words, how should this im- 
portant advisory body be best utilized ? 

Would you preface your answer by stating for the record your 
association with the NSC and its subordinate agencies ? 

Governor RocKEFe.ueR. I attended the meetings for a year in 1955 
when I was working for the President as special assistant. I at- 
tended all the Security Council meetings. I attended many of the 
Planning Board meetings and had a representative who sat in on those 
in my office and was Vice Chairman of the Operations Coordinating 
Board. 

They set up a planning coordination group, but I don’t think it has 
ever been announced. 

Senator Jackson. This transcript initially will be classified and 
will then be cleared by the White House for release. 
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Governor Rockeretter. Good. So they will delete anything they 
want. 

Senator Jackson. Whatever involves security. You will have an 
opportunity to take anything out you may wish. 

Governor Rockere.Ler. | appreciate it. 

Senator Jackson. We have allowed this with all witnesses, We 
want to avoid getting into anything of a substantive nature as it went 
on in the NSC. 

Governor RockrretterR. Then I was chairman of a planning co- 
ordination group which was established when I came to the White 
House. The purpose of this was to try to develop a more imaginative, 
creative approach to the carrying outof NSC policy. __ 

The Operations Coordinating Board is a coordination of opera- 
tions, just as it says. 

Senator Jackson. It is set up to follow through on NSC decisions, 

Governor Rockereiier. Yes. They felt, this was prior to my ar- 
rival, and I think it was the director of the Bureau of the Budget who 
happened to be a sponsor of this, that there was a need for a more 
imaginative pursuit of these objectives as stated in NSC papers than 
developed by the departments, particularly from the psychological 
point of view. Therefore, this body was set up with representation 
from State, Defense, and CIA. It had certain secret assignments but 
it also had this broad assignment. However, this was bitterly resented 
by State, because they felt it was an invasion of their authority and 
responsibility and the result was the lack of cooperation from that 
area made it impossible of effective functioning after about 6 or 8 
months. You could just go against a wall of opposition so far and 
then it is useless. So I recommended the abandonment of the opera- 
tion. But it was an evidence of the fact that there was a feeling that 
there was need for more creative and imaginative thinking. 

I think this is the kind of thing that this First Secretary could put 
into this. I made some recommendations about the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board which were carried out subsequently, namely, that 
the President’s representative be chairman and not the Under Secre- 
tary of State; that it have a staff of its own and not a borrowed staff 
from the departments which was rotated, and that it be given author- 
ity other than advisory. It is advisory now. That was not carried 
out. 

Going back to your question, I would say it has two phases. One 
is the structural question and the other is the substantive question. 
Structurally the Planning Board is so constituted that it is like these 
other committees we were discussing. A major question is presented 
to the Planning Board and the various parties at interest, namely, 
the departments, each with its own role in relation to the area under 
discussion, work pretty carefully with highly skilled representatives to 
get language into the position paper which while it does not violate 
the objective, protects their own position and their own special—I 
don’t say interest—responsibility in this field. 

So you get a watered down version before it comes to the NSC and 
language which permits considerably more freedom than would ap- 
pear on a superficial reading of the document. 

Senator Jackson. There is a tendency to compromise ? 
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Governor RockEre.ter. To compromise and also to get permissive 
Janguage which is not too obvious in the phraseology. This is quite 
an art, this business. 

Sen: ator Jackson. You feel, I take it, that what should occur is that 
these matters should be presented to the NSC from the Planning 
Board with sharp alternatives, so that you can encourage debate 
and discussion. 

Governor Rockeretter. Yes. If you have a man who is of the 
stature and has the staff to support him of the kind that I was sug- 
gesting , and who has the responsibility for this mechanism and these 
other mechanisms, he, then, can, through that staff, prevent the devel- 
opment of a paper that is so watered down by simply taking more of 
a responsibility in the development of the paper, or as you suggest, 
Senator, presenting alternatives. If he presents those alternatives 
rather than a department, they are going to carry more weight. So 
when the President. comes into the meeting, and this paper is there, 
he will have been briefed by the First Secretary and will know the 
background, and also the alternatives and the st rength of the paper, 
in my opinion, will be lifted very importantly, because he can make 
some decisions in the process of dev eloping this material which today 
nobody has the authority to make. 

Saat i + 1KSON. What you are saying, at least as I interpret it, is 
that the NSC should not encourage debate for debate’s sake, but, 
where inet are some critical problems, the various points of view 
should be presented so that the President can exercise his constitu- 
tional responsibility and make the decision. I gather you feel that 
there is a tendency sometimes in this whole depa urtmental process to 
save the President. work, which certainly is helpful where problems 
are not highly important and where they really should not be passed 
on to the President. But there is a vital are a, namely, the area relat- 
ing to national security which is a constitutional responsibility of the 
President, and problems in this area should be presented to him in 
such a way that he ean see the clearcut alternatives and then make 
the decision. 

Governor Rockxrre ter. Exactly. 

Senator Jackson. You share that philosophy ? 

Governor Rockrre.er. I feel very strongly that way. I think the 
public does not recognize the degree to which the Planning Board 
really does 95 percent. of the work, and it is not very often that a 
paper is changed by the Security Council. So the real work is done 
i the Planning Board on these position papers and very few items 
are taken up without a paper and very few papers are substantially 
changed. 

Senator Jackson. Did you get the general impression when you 
were there that the tendency was to reach agreement and compro- 
mise in the Planning Board so all the departmental interests would 
be taken care of, rather than to dev elop papers with sharp alternatives, 
so there would be an encouragement of debate and discussion, and 
so on ? 

Governor Rocxeretter. I think that almost is the necessity under 
the structure which they have and under the system which they have. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that the thing that generates this re- 
sult in part at least is the way the Planning Board is set up? 
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_ Governor Rockrreiter. Yes, because there is nobody with author. 
ity to make a decision when there are differences of opinion. There. 
fore, to get a paper, it can only be by compromise. I think there 
needs to be a strong Presidential leadership at that level, which js 
the Planning Board level. 

_ Senator Jackson. We have had quite a bit of testimony suggest. 
ing that the Secretary of State should be in a position of primacy 
in this area, the orchestra leader dealing with all of the elements that 
go into national security. What do you think of that suggestion as 
an alternative to your concept of the First Secretary ? 

Governor RockEFELLER. We discussed that and explored that ve 
fully, because that is almost the obvious solution as distinct from 
this other one. 

Senator Jackson. The point is that someone must bring all these 
elements in the national security area together. 

Governor Rockere.ter. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. It is a question of whether the Secretary of State 
leads, or the First Secretary. 

Governor Rockere.ier. If you could go back to the original con- 
cept of Secretary of State, when that oflice was set up, where he had 
the national seal and so forth, he was in a sense in this position, 
However, if you now elevate him to a position of super-Cabinet re- 
sponsibility, which this involves, because he has to be able to make 
decisions between Departments, you then have a Cabinet officer with 
a constitutional responsibility delegated by the Congress in his fune- 
tion, arbitrating in a dispute between himself and another depart- 
ment. So he is sitting over himself in a sense, making decisions, It 
is a pretty tough thing to have the party at interest in a discussion 
finally say, “All right, I decide I am right,” rather than a third party 
representing the President directly who is not responsible for these 
immediate operations, on behalf of the President exercising that. 
That is one of the reasons. 

Another reason is that if this man is elevated—that is the Secre- 
tary of State—to the concept that we are talking here, then it would 
put such an additional load on him that he would not be able to 
negotiate with his counterparts, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and 
would be largely precluded from going to those conferences, and 
then you would have to have somebody, either a Deputy Secretary of 
State—and I think the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of other coun- 
tries would feel they were being slighted if the Secretary of State 
himself did not come. So you run into a very serious time factor on 
this. 

We had thought of setting up a Department of Foreign Affairs in 
the Department of State. You could organize the Department of 
State with a Department of Foreign Affairs, a Department of Kco- 
nomic Affairs and a Department of Informational Affairs. But it 
would be very hard to establish the authority and prestige of that 
Department internationally, because the Secretary of State is the 
man they want to see and talk to. We felt it was easier in the long 
run from both of these points of view to create a new office which in 
a sense goes back to some of the original concepts that this Nation 
had in establishing the Secretary of State as against a Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Senator Jackson. I gather that the thing that runs through your 
mind is that if the job in the national security field is to be properly 
coordinated, the one who is doing it must in fact be above other Cabi- 
net officials because he will be calling on them and in a sense direct- 
ing them to do certain things that are essential and necessary to bring 
about this overall policy on national security involving, as it does, 
military, economic, political, and psychological factors and so on. 

Governor RockEFre.LLeR. Exactly right. 

Senator Jackson. So you would either be calling the Secretary of 
State the super-Secretary and make it so in fact and in law, or you 
would actually create a new position. You feel there is no avoiding 
the elevation of this official who must coordinate this job. 

Governor RocKkEFrELLER. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I think you made a very clear analysis. 

Governor Rockrre.tER. The administrative responsibilities are so 
great in the State Department already that to add all of these others 
seems almost insuperable. You have to delegate. At some point the 
fellow has to be above the administrative responsibility, which this 
man would be. 

Senator Jackson. One thing that troubles me about your proposal 
is whether you would be able to get a good strong Secretary of State 
and Secretary of Defense if you have this singular super-Secretary po- 
sition right in the White House. 

Governor RockEreLuLeR. In my opinion it would facilitate the func- 
tion of both the other two posts. I have been Assistant Secretary of 
State and had a great deal of contact with the military department 
through OCB and through the reorganizations and so forth. As a 
matter of fact, at one time I agreed to become Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. So I am pretty familiar with their problems. I think this 
man would give them someone with whom they could discuss their 
problems and with whom they could sit down, who is more available 
than the President is, so that they could get these things straightened 
out at the Presidential level without having to go to the President on 
a basis which is impossible from his point of view, timewise. I don’t 
think it would downgrade them. They might think prestigewise at 
first, but their functions and responsibilities are so tremendous they 
don’t need additional prestige. What they need is decisions and time 
and authority tocarry them out. This man could give it to them. 

I know this is also true in the domestic field. For instance, as Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, when Mrs. Hobby was 
Secretary, we would come on the questions of policy of Federal aid 
to education and these important problems. We wanted to sit down 
and talk with somebody in the White House as to what national policy 
was on this. There was not anybody there who was responsible for 
that except the Bureau of the Budget. Of course, their enthusiasm 
is less than complete for any program which was going to involve 
more money. 

There is very important need for Cabinet officers and their deputies 
to have somebody to whom they can go in the White House to get 
policy guidance and who will participate with them in the planning 
and thinking for the future in other than money terms. 

_ Senator Musxre. Really this is a super-Cabinet that you are think 
ing about. 
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Governor Rockrre.ter. President Hoover was perfectly right jy 
the two suggestions be made, except it raises so many sort of tabon 
there because of the concept of the Vice President being an elected 
official. 

Senator Jackson. You get ts constitutional problems. 

Governor Rockrretter. Yes. I don’t think you can put somebody 
in the domestic scene who has authority over a Cabinet officer because 
these things are too hot in terms of domestic political life. I don’ 
mean partisan political but whether it was water or economics and 
so forth. There could be a man who could serve the President in this 
area far more effectively than he is now serviced, even though he has 
I don’t know how many dozen special assistants in these different 
areas. 

Senator Jackson. To get back to the question I asked, I had the 
impression in World War II that Mr. Hopkins’ role caused some fric- 
tion with Hull. 

Governor Rockrre.titer. No question. 

Senator Jackson. During the latter years of Mr. Hull’s oc cupancy 
of the position of Secretary r of State I had the i impression that he was 
quite unhappy about Mr. Hopkins’ role. This leads me to the question 
whether an Acheson or a Dulles would accept a First Secretary over 
them. 

Governor Rocxrretier. I talked about this position to Secretary 
Dulles on various occasions. In fact, I worked with him on the devel- 
opment of this concept. He was completely for this. He visualized 
himself in that position. 

Senator Jackson. You made the answer very easy. 

Governor Rocxeretter. That is right. I don’t think you have to 
worry as long as the position is there before the people t take the other 
posts. The only difficulty would be this superimposition over existing 
personalities. I think it is so needed and so recognized by all that 
there would not be real difficulty. This will facilitate the work of 
everybody. 

Senator Jackson. I want to go back a moment to the Planning 
Board and the process of developing papers. Unless the principals 
discuss the paper in depth in the NSC and discuss alternative courses 
of action, will they really understand what the policy is? 

Governor Rockere Ler. That is fair. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, by getting the kind of situation 
developed where you have hard alternatives, and you have the debate 
and discussion, isn’t this the way you really come up with a final 
Presidential decision where ever yone will understand fully the policy. 
But when you attempt to compromise and meld ‘ in with everything 
it is something of everything and no one really knows what it really 
means. They all interpret it individually from their own parochial 
point of view. 

Governor Rockeretier. I think that is a very fair statement. But 
in order to have a really intelligent discussion on the kind of question 
which ¢ ee the National Security Council, in my opinion there 
has got to be some additional material av ailable. I feel, as I men- 
tioned in the open discussion, the need for what I call a position room. 
So when you are going to discuss problems in Africa relating to these 
new nations becoming independent, I would like to see these Security 
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Council meetings held in a position room and on the walls would be 
the pertinent economic factors, a map showing which countries are 
being discussed, which country has come out from colonial status to 
independence when, what their economic problems are, what the 
litical structures are. I think you have to have certain background 
information for many of the members of the Council who are not 
familiar with these questions. They need to have really a factual 
briefing by the briefing officer of the pertinent information so that 
they can bring that to bear on the subject of discussion in the paper. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, the way it works out prac- 
tically, the statutory participants in the NSC are heavily burdened 
with their own operating responsibilities. 

Governor Rocxeretier. That is right. They don’t have time to 
brief themselves. General Marshall used this system a great deal. I 
thought he did a superb job in understanding the collateral factors 
which related - the decision in question and hav ing that factual in- 
formation available and interpreted before the decision was made, and 
visual presentations I think are very useful. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. I have just a couple of questions. I don’t know 
how many times I have said that and then found a whole string of 
questions following. ; 

With respect to the Planning Board, did you find in your experience 
that there was a tendency for disagreements within a department to 
be smothered ¢ 

Governor RockrereiiER. Yes, before they got there. 

Senator Muskie. Before they got to this position that you are 
speaking of. 

Governor Rockrre.ter. There is no question. That is natural. 
Again if the First Secretary and his staff are functioning properly, 
and he controls the mechanism of these various interdepartmental 
agencies related to the National Security Council, he would be aware 
of that kind of situation, and would see that it got the opportunity of 
reflection. 

Senator Muskir. With respect to OCB, it strikes me that this 
agency ought to perform three functions: One, that of liaison in the 
process of implementing policy; secondly, to review the effectiveness 
of the implementation ; thirdly, to judge the effectiveness of the imple- 
mentation. 

In this connection the OCB should have the power or authority to 
bring to the attention of the NSC and the President the failure to 
implement adequately. Would you agree with that ? 

S deienee RockEretLer. I agree completely with what you are say- 
ing. Isaw that first hand for a period of a year. There is no ques- 
tion about the wisdom of it. I think the structure as it exists of these 
committees—I was just looking to get my paper on the number of 
those—this review work which you are referring to is done by these 
committees which are largely chaired by members of the State De- 
partment. It is very hard for someone, no matter how honest and 
empirical he tries to be, to review the work of his own department and 
tosay that it has been a partial failure or an utter failure, and to 
call it to the attention of the Security Council. There are 36 OCB 
working groups, and these are the groups which are reviewing these 
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programs and appraising them. They are almost exclusively chaireg 
by State Department personnel. I think this is one of the weaknegge. 
I don’t blame State for wanting to have their own people as chaip. 
men of these committees, because they are a very delicate area. By 
it does make it difficult—not criticizing individuals, it is just natura] 
I worked very hard trying to get reviews that were independent and 
to get them back to the NSC. But in so doing I ran into feeling on 
the part of State that here I was interfering and they would go to 
the President and complain. That man is causing trouble. He jg 
just raising havoc with an orderly effective procedure. 

I think you put your finger right on the thing. We have to get 
fast appraisals, honest appraisals, and have the courage to admit 
something is not working, the policy was not right, the program was 
not right, and revise it. 

This goes back to your first question, Senator Jackson, and that 
is as to the amount of material that comes before the Security Coun- 
cil. I think myself that too much time is spent on position papers 
that go for a year and everything is frozen for a year. There needs 
to be much more flexibility with planning in depth, not just on q 
calendar basis, that leads to a constant review and somebody who can 
bring up when things look as though they were going to get hot can 
bring such a question up off the calendar. The calendar is frozen 
months ahead. 

Senator Jackson. There should be more flexibility so that the Coun- 
cil can concentrate on critical issues and not have a paper on every 
country in the world and have it come up constantly on an automatic 
calendar system. 

Governor RockreretitErR. No. You can’t get the paper reviewed 
unless you get it on the calendar and you can’t get it on the calendar 
because the events don’t happen that way. 

Senator Jackson. The people planning the NSC calendar don't 
have the exact information as to what the enemy is doing to alter 
the calendar. 

Governor Rockere.ter. That is right. This would be a function 
of the First Secretary and he would be in a position to do it. 

Senator Muskie. I think the First Secretary with his finger right 
on the pulse could direct functions of OCB as little more effectively 
in this respect. 

Governor Rockxreretter. And the Planning Board, and leading up 
to the Security Council. 

Senator Muskie. I think it isa challenging idea. 

Governor Rockere.ter. It really is. 

Senator Musxre. I don’t have any more questions. I would enjoy 
going on indefinitely. 

Senator Jackson. I just have one or two. Some of the people 
that we have talked to said that the NSC process should be tied in 
more closely with the budgetary process. In other words, NSC comes 
to certain policy conclusions and then there is a problem of whether 
they will really be implemented or will run afoul of the budget 
process. Do you have any comments on bringing the two processes 
more closely together ? 

Governor Rockere..erR. This is where I think the Office of Exect- 
tive Management is terribly important. That we do both of these 
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functions, because then you will have a man who is over the budget 
and who is in a position with the planning group and various other 
groups working under him to sit down and talk with the First Secre- 
tary and see that these things are done, so you don’t get a purely 
monetary domination and thwarting of the execution of policy that 
is agreed to. : 7 as 

Senator Jackson. Because if an NSC decision, as approved by the 
President, is to have meaning and be effective, it requires a budgetary 
implementation, 

Governor Rockere.tier. Absolutely. 

Senator Jackson. That is why I am raising the question. You 
feel that the Office of Executive Management might be in a position 
to do that. 

Governor Rockreretiter. Yes. The head of that office should be 
able to work with the First Secretary in seeing to it that these things 
flow. In other words, he is the operating man who carries out these 
programs to see that they don’t get bogged down or blocked. He has 
the responsibility that 1s one step higher than the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Jackson. We, of course, as members of this committee, are 
alert to the relationship of the President and the Congress in the 
national security area. Many of the things you have mentioned, and 
that we have discussed in our hearings, can be handled by Executive 
order. Some require legislation. What do you think is the most 
helpful thing that we as a committee could do? For example, would 
you think it in order for us to suggest, first, recommendations as to 
the use of existing instrumentalities that are available to the Presi- 
dent and as to what the Office of President might have available and 
what he, the President, might do by Executive order? Then, sec- 
ondly, we might work on statutory changes which the President would 
need in order to give meaning to certain reforms. Would you think 
this is a sensible approach ? 

Governor Rockrre.uer. Yes; I do. 

Senator Jackson. What we are trying to do is to talk to people 
like yourself and others that are qualified, and who have had expe- 
rience in the Government at various levels right on up to the highest 
level of the executive branch. We want to come up with sensible, 
objective, scholarly, nonpartisan recommendations after the election, 
so that the new President will have available to him at least some 
views that other thoughtful people have expressed and try them out 
if he likes. I just wondered if you had any comments as to what you 
think our role should be. 

Governor Rockrere.ieR. This is where there is need for intimate 
working between the Executive and legislative, because neither can 
function here without the other. In view of the timetable which you 
suggest as your thought here, 1 would think that recommendations 
from the administration, if the Reorganization Act were extended, 
would facilitate passage of programs that you are talking about, be- 
cause it can combine both legislative and administrative action in a 
plan which you can review and goes through your committee, which 
seems to me is the logical place because it has the breadth of under- 
standing and concern. Therefore, I would hope myself, as I said in 
the prepared statement, that the Reorganization Act could be ex- 
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tended and that there could be discussions with the President or hig 
representatives as to whether he would, under those circumst; ces, 
consider making recommendations. I see no reason why they should 
not be discussed inform: uly prior to the making of the recommenda- 
tions, to come before your committee, and would already reflect the 
thinking of both sides in an informal way. 

Senator Jackson. It would be helpful, too, if the committee gaye 
him the benefit of the committee’s thinking on matters that could 
well divide themselves into better utilization of existing m: whinery, 
and then statutory changes 

Gov ernor RocKEFELLER. ‘He i is in a unique position in the fact that 
he is going out of office. So whatever he may suggest is not for per- 
sonal gain or aggrandizement or anything else. This is an unusual 
time. The new man coming in, of course, his authority will be very 
strong, newly elected, and so forth, and his concurrence should be 
important. Just the way that President Hoover was effective jn 
recommending plans, if your group working informally with the 
President developed some ideas which he might recommend, 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton, our minority counsel. 

Mr. PenpLeton. Governor, two conflicting allegations about the 
operation of the NSC structure have appeared from time to time in 
the press. One has been that which has been discussed here: the 
compromise of issues before they reach the final level. The other js 
the overcrowded agenda. Obviously both can’t be true. Do you have 
any thought ? 

Governor Rockrretter. I think both are true. I think on the items 
that come before there has been too much compromise, and I think 
there are too many items coming before the group. So the agenda was, 
at least when I was there—I can’t speak with authority today—too 
long. You had to wait in line to get on the agenda. The plans were 
a compromise which in some cases—I won’t try to make an estimate 
of the percentage—which I think did not reflect the best interest of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Penpieron. Taking the first one first, the question of over- 
crowded agenda, could you solve that by bringing less problems to the 
NSC level ? 

Governor Rockereturr. Yes, I think you can. If there is a person 
who has the President’s authority delegated by the President to make 
decisions, I think it would be unnecessary to bring some of these mat- 
ters before the NSC. I think they could be settled the way you would 
in any operation. There is a conflict, there is a difference of opinion, 
a hearing is held, points of view are discussed, and the decision is made. 
I don’t think they need to come before the National Security Council. 
Some of them are much too complicated to be able to have an intelligent 
decision made by people who are not familiar with the bac keround i In 
a half-hour dise ‘ussion. These things need to have staff work leading 
up—staffed by the person who has the authority—to his making a 
decision. 

Mr. Penpteron. But the way the NSC operates now, as I under: 
stand it, it is consultative to the President. It puts before him de- 
cisions to make. 

Governor Rockrreiier. That is the concept. In actual practice the 
Planning Board makes the decision in the paper, and it is very seldom 
that paper is substantially modified. 
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Mr. PenpietTon. On that question, the idea of the compromise at 
the Planning Board level, both Dr. Cutler and Gordon Gray, who 
articipated in that Planning Board operation, have indicated in 
testimony before this committee—— 

Senator Jackson. Not Mr. Gray. Mr. Cutler did. Mr. Gray has 
not been a witness. 

Mr. Penpteron. That is right. Excuse me on that. Mr. Cutler said 
this; “In my experience divergencies of views appeared in over two- 
thirds of the papers before the NSC.” 

Mr. Gray said, “In fact, more than half the policy statements which 
are sent to the Council from the Planning Board contain split views 
largely on important issues on which one or more of the NSC agencies 
have indicated a strong divergence of opinion.” This is from his 
article prepared for delivery at the 1959 annual meeting of the Amer- 
‘can Political Science Association and reprinted in our “Selected 
Materials.” I take it you disagree with their opinions ? 

Governor Rockrretier. No, I don’t disagree that there were split 
views in papers that came before us. I would not know the percentage. 
Bobby Cutler was responsible for the operation. He was Special 
Assistant for Security Affairs when I was there. But the fact that 
there is a split view on one question or two questions does not mean 
that there were not widely divergent views on a dozen more questions 
which were not reflected. You just could not bring these things up 
in the number of differences that exist. I personally would rather 
see those decided by someone with authority and who is informed and 
who is close to the President and had his confidence rather than see 
them compromised by representatives from 10 or a half-dozen de- 
partments who by the very act of compromise have got to reach a 
lower common denominator. 

Mr. Penpteton. In order that they be brought to the President for 
decision. 

Governor Rockrretier. Yes. You just can’t have all this stuff 
coming before the President. He hasn’t got the time. 

Mr. Penpteron. That is the basic issue involved—how much of this 
you want to bring to the President for decision. 

Governor RocxrrrnierR. Yes. If he does not have the time, then 
do you have someone who has his authority to make a decision, or do 
you let a committee compromise the issue ? 

Mr. Penpietron. I can see the two points of view and certainly the 
idea you have is very direct and one approach to it. 

Governor RockEretter. This gets down to the question of whether 
you give authority to individuals to make decisions or whether you let 
groups compromise, in the last analysis, and I don’t think myself that 
we can substantially improve the system without some form of higher 
authority who can really speak for the President with his responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Penpteron. You don’t think under an approach like that that 
you would have the charge that the President is being shielded from 
major issues ? 

Governor Rockeretirr. No, because if you have an executive as- 
sistant who is working with you and he has your confidence, he can 
give you very quickly, when you are working together, as they would 
be, intimately—and I see in not security matters but just state op- 
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erating matters—a man whom I trust, for instance, the secreta 
the Governor, works on policy and operating problems and the de. 
partment heads see him and he will come to me. I can get from him 
in a matter of 5 or 10 minutes the essence of the problem. I know 
him. I trust his judgment. I know his background. We haye 
worked together for years. So I know when he says something, I get 
the feel of the thing and I can make that decision very fast if he feels 
that he should ask me about it. Or he will inform me of decisiong he 
has made. I just have not the time to hear these people. If a de. 
partment feels very strongly that they have been shortchanged op q 
decision and it was wrong they will come to me and I will listen to 
them. But he is a fairminded man and they have confidence in him, 
That, I think, is the kind of relationship which is true in any big 
operation. There needs to be a delegation of responsibility. 

Mr. Penpieton. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. What it really gets down to is that the NSC, 
being an advisory body, should concentrate on the highly critica] 
issues so that the President can be exposed to them and make the 
decisions. These other matters that are of lesser importance, in. 
volving differences and so on, should not get into the machinery go 
as to reach the Presidential level. 

Governor Rockereitier. Via that route. They might reach it 
through a 5-minute talk with his First Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. I gathered from the analogy you used that his 
First Secretary would give him a daily briefing or as need arose, 

Governor Rockrrenter. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The First Secretary would brief him on deei- 
sions he has made and what they relate to, so that the President would 
be currently informed of what is going on. This gets down to the 
people you have confidence and trust in. 

Governor Rockrrenter. Exactly. In the last analysis you can’t 
get around that. The President would then have more time to put 
into creative thinking, into planning ahead and seeing and visualizing 
these emerging forces and how we are going to develop policy and 
programs to deal with those and shape them. Then we are taking 
the initiative not only at home in our mechanism, but in the world 
scene, which I think is of tremendous importance. That we not be 
dealing with other people’s man-made crises but that we be shaping 
our own forces. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Khrushchev has time to run around and go 
various places and still the machinery keeps moving. Not that we 
are trying to emulate their system but we do have to look at our 
competitor and what he is able to do. 

Governor Rockereiier. Yes. We have to make those decisions 
and know that all of the pertinent factors will be brought to bear 
on the decision by somebody. 

Senator Muskie. Do you suppose Khrushchev has an opportunity 
to consider sharp alternatives ? 

Senator Jackson. There appear to be some alternatives from time 
to time, and the main one is survival. 

Governor Rockereiier. That is right. You know if we have 4 
clear sense of purpose, then things that happen have meaning in re 
lation to our purpose. If we don’t have a clear sense of purpose, then 
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gmething happens and you don’t know how to judge it, because you 
jave no reference to judge it. I think this is one of the key factors 
inthis thing, if you notice where you are going. I use a very simple 
analogy of two people coming intoaroom. One is going out the other 
door and somebody shoves a chair around him. He has no problem. 
He just pushes it out of the way. The one who has no plan, does 
not know what to do, walks around the chair and the chair becomes 
aproblem to him. It is simple but it does have some bearing. With 
dear purpose, with more time to devote to that, a lot of these prob- 
jms we will know how to handle which now sort of assume stagger- 
ing proportions because we don’t have any basis for judging them. 

Senator JAcKson. Governor, I can only repeat what I said in the 
open session. We are terribly grateful to you for your constructive 
rcommendations and suggestions. You have given us over 4 hours. 
We are sorry to trespass on your lunch time. I am sorry you cannot 
join us for lunch. 

Governor Rockereiier. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
of being here. It is a privilege for me. This is a whole field that 
we are all deeply interested in. To have a chance to discuss it with 
informed and concerned people is a great pleasure. I have enjoyed 
itand I would like to express again my respect for what you gentle- 
men are doing. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. If you have no objection we will 
undoubtedly be in touch with you later, maybe informally, to dis- 
cuss some of these matters when we get around to the recommendations 
that we want to make. 

Governor Rockrreier. If I can be of any help, it will be a pleas- 
we. I am trying to do the same thing in the State. Not since Al 
Smith have they had a reorganization. Bill Ronan, who was dean of 
the School of Government Administration at NYU and I have made 
acomplete study and plan and got through 23 bills this year. 

(Thereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the executive session was concluded.) 
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